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in the February issue 
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maintaining health. Thom- 
as Parran, surgeon general, 
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Cooperation Among Com- 
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tion of the National Edu- 
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Other contributions in- 
clude a community health 
study by Ethel Mealey of 
the Oregon State Board of 
Health; “The Importance 
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and Child” by Hazel Cub- 
berley, University of Cali- 
fornia; “Nutrition and 
Health” by Bertlyn Bosley, 
Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; ‘Preparing 
the Young Child to Face 
Reality” by Bess Johnson, 
State Normal School, Gen- 
eseo, New York; “Improv: 
ing the School Environ- 
ment” by Margaret S. Mil- 
lar, Central State Teachers 
College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, and “How the 
Preschool Can Help Pre- 
vent the Problems of Ado- 
lescence” by Clara C. Lyden 
of the Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago. 

EXTRA COPIES—Orders for 
extra copies of this issue 
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cation, by the tenth of the 
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That Which Renders Men Incurious 


HE MOST DRAMATIC THING about man is his ability to change 

his ways; the saddest thing about him is the poor use he makes 
of that ability. The greatest of all human tragedies is the one which 
is repeated millions of times in every generation as the child’s eager, 
question-asking, impelling urge to new ways is replaced over and 
over again by the adult’s incurious, uncritical submission to old 
routines just because they will not unsettle his tender mind. 

Those of us who are professionally charged with responsibility for 
secondary, higher, and adult education must be set sharply on our 
heels by this situation. Is it merely the onset of maturity that renders 
men incurious? Is it the passage of time alone that makes them lose 
their youthful imperative to inquiry? Or is it, at least in part, some- 
thing we do to them as they pass along the educational road that we 
have vowed to keep clear and open for inquiring minds? 

Certain clues are available to permit us to make at least a pre- 
liminary attack on this problem. There is in some cases, for example, 
that spot in the elementary school where the claims of an approved 
pattern of subject matter begin to bulk larger in the program than 
does a consideration of the child’s needs and interests. There is that 
place in secondary education where twelve Carnegie units begin to 
assume the halos of sanctity. There is the point in college where facts 
begin to be facts for their own sweet sake even though their most 
devout worshippers may be uncertain as to just what that sake means. 

Finally, and above all, there is that fateful bend in the road where 
~ the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, the boys at the office, 
the political party, the newspaper, the radio, the motion picture, the 
boss and his friends, and many other agencies pounce upon the young 
adult and re-mould him nearer to their hearts’ desires. 


mind will not go to avoid the labor of thought was surely 
meant to apply only beyond the limits of childhood. It is not the 
child but rather the adult who typically shrinks from inquiry. It is 
the adult who is afraid of new ideas. If by some rare chance he 
carries into maturity the verve and eagerness for mental exploration 
which makes him search for new answers instead of being content 
to repeat old ones with a pomposity proportional to his years, we 
recognize in him a childlike habit of mind and, sometimes, the 
accompanying quality of genius——Harold Benjamin, dean of the 
College of Education, University of Maryland. 


a HE DICTUM THAT there are few lengths to which the human 
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Critical Thinking 


T HE DISILLUSIONMENT that followed the World War willed 
America one gift—the United States is propaganda-conscious. 
When Germany invaded Poland and war broke out again in 
Europe, many newspapers, foreseeing the barrage of propaganda that 
would soon be unleashed against the American people, cautioned 
their readers against relying too heavily on censored stories; radio 
stations refused to sell time for one-sided discussions. Obviously, 
however, these are but makeshift defenses. The only real defense 
lies with the individual himself—in his capacity for critical thinking. 
One barrier to critical thinking is the fact that emotional likes and 
dislikes permeate adult minds All too many adults, in time of peace 
as well as war, are filled with unreasoning hatreds: against Negroes, 
Jews, Germans, Catholics, or foreigners. Their minds react to stereo- 
types like “wop,” or “Hunky,” or “spik.” Either consciously or un- 
consciously, they impose these prejudices upon their children. 

The children of the factory worker in the deep South, who be- 
lieves in trade unionism and goes to church religiously, are likely to 
grow up hating Catholics and Negroes. They probably will be Demo- 
crats and will distrust the “capitalists.” On the other hand, the son of 
the wealthy corporation executive in Maine is likely to favor Repub- 
licanism and believe that all trade unions are ‘“Communistic.” 

It is because of these prejudices that the propagandists are able to 
work effectively. Wanting large groups to believe and feel as they 
believe and feel, propagandists cajole and bring pressure upon the 
public. With or without substantial evidence, they make us unthink- 
ing, emotional followers; make their likes our likes, their hatreds our 
hatreds. 


DUCATORS DEFINE the primary function of schools as teaching 
. people to think for themselves. Unless this function is 
carried out conscientiously, students become saturated with unrelated 
facts. Lacking guidance in analyzing what they read and hear, they 
become a fertile field for the propagandist. 

The method of propaganda analysis and any phase of critical 
thought is that of examining opinions, questioning the motives 
behind emotional pleas. If we recognize our own prejudices and 
understand why we believe as we do, we begin to analyze appeals 
and weigh conflicting ideas whether those ideas deal with war or 
the next door neighbor. Remembering the aim of the propagandist— 
to make us think as he thinks—and his usual approach—appealing 
to our prejudices—we can lay a foundation for rational conclusions. 
—Clyde R. Miller, director, Institute for Propaganda Analysis, New 
York City. 
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By S. A. COURTIS 


Developing fan Inguiring Mind 


Through the development of inquiring 
minds life in a democracy can become more 
truly democratic. Mr. Courtis, professor of 
education at the University of Michigan, be- 
lieves that developing inquiring minds de- 
pends upon beginning with the child who is 
a natural born inquirer, surrounding him 
with an environment that stimulates experi- 
menting and questioning, and giving him 
the guidance necessary to assure progressive 


development. 


IF THE RULE of reason and freedom un- 
der law are to prevail in democratic Amer- 
ica it seems reasonably clear that American 
educators cannot copy European models 
and create democratically-minded citizens 
by a process of autocratic indoctrination. 
To be true to our democratic faith, the 
democratic spirit must be a natural, un- 
forced by-product of a democratic method 
of education. The problem of choosing 
and building a form of government must 
be faced and settled anew by each genera- 
tion, unhampered and uncontrolled by the 
choices and decisions of their immediate 
predecessors. 

The rule of reason rests on knowledge 
and attitudes. Citizens in a democracy need 
to know the facts, but they need also the 
power to infer, generalize, and plan; they 
need tolerance and openmindedness in un- 
derstanding and weighing the inferences 
and generalizations of others. Above all 
they need to be able to appreciate the de- 
sires and efforts of others and to work with 
them helpfully in the solution of common 
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problems. The first requisite of the true 
democrat is an inquiring, understanding, 
open mind. 

In his professional work, the technologi- 
cal scientist typifies this ideal. He seeks 
constantly to discover new truth, to sub- 
ordinate personal opinion and bias to dis- 
ciplined control. Truth, discovered, is im- 
mediately shared, and perfected in coopera- 
tion with others. Further, it is put to im- 
mediate use in the improvement of exist- 
ing methods and appliances. What a com- 
mentary on the level of our national de- 
velopment that this ideal behavior is at 
present almost wholly exerted in the serv- 
ice of mammon and not for the improve- 
ment of human relationships. Neverthe- 
less, the activities of our technological 
scientists prove that the ideal is possible 
of achievement and point the way along 
which education must move if it is to 
progress in democratic directions. 


Every Child Is A Natural Inquirer 


Fortunately, the pathway to progress 
is also nature’s way—the easiest, most 
efficient way. Every young child is a nat- 
ural research agent, a potential scientist. 
Everyone, without exception, is born with 
an inquiring mind; it requires strenuous 
and persistent efforts on the part of the 
home, the school, and the government to 
squelch all the natural tendencies to ask 
questions, to investigate, to explore, to 
pull to pieces in order “to see the wheels 
go round.” To the youthful inquiring mind 
a fire alarm box is a fascinating stimulus 
to investigation. What mysterious proc- 
esses operate behind that little door? 
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What is the machinery that can bring so 
quickly the thrilling, shrieking engines 
and the curious crowds? Is it just natural 
depravity that prompts so many adoles- 
cents to turn in false alarms? Or is it mere- 
ly an undisciplined expression of one of 
the most desirable and deeprooted ten- 
dencies of human growth? 

Man lives in a natural environment of 
great extent, diversity and mystery; stars 
and comets; thunder and lightning; cold 
and heat; lakes, rivers and oceans; moun- 
tains and plains; plants and animals; sea- 
sons and change. The world is full of in- 
triguing objects and processes. The hori- 
zon widens in every direction. Every novel 
sight or experience, every winding road 
is a stimulus to investigation. 

But even more intriguing are man’s 
modifications of his environment; Cities 
and city streets with their interesting and 
diverse movements; railroad trains, auto- 
mobiles, and airplanes, ships and subma- 
rines; radios, telephones and telegraph; 
and people, people, people, old and young, 
rich and poor, black, red, yellow, and 
white in endless ever-changing variety. 

Perhaps most intriguing of all are man’s 
own creations—the movie which so enor- 
mously extends our power to enter vicari- 
ously, almost experiencially, into remote 
environments; pictures; books, and the 
people of the world of fiction: Jack the 
Giant Killer, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Ulysses and Thor, Little Nell, Tom Saw- 
yer and the Wizard of Oz. Who as a child 
has not said with Stevenson, 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


and who as an adult in his humdrum en- 
slavement to deadening routine does not 
recall with longing the days when “free- 
dom to explore” gave master thrills and 
satisfactions? What adult loaded with re- 
sponsibility and care, conscious of exter- 
nal crosscurrents of prejudice and compe- 
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tition and of inner biases and enslave- 
ments which hamper and impede, does not 
observe with envy the friendly interest of 
unspoiled children in each other, oblivious 
to all distinctions of race, color and creed? 
No wonder the Master said: 


Except ye become as little children 
Ye shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of 


Heaven. 


How Develop an Inquiring Mind 

With such aid from Nature, is it out 
of place to inquire what means are taken 
by traditional educationalists to develop 
the inquiring mind? We take the young 
child at the age of five or six, confine him 
with forty or fifty others of his kind in a 
limited space for hours on end, in an en- 
vironment from which all naturally in- 
triguing objects have been systematically 
removed. We then require of him precise 
conformity to adult standards of order 
and neatness, occupy him with manipula- 
tion of abstract symbols in meaningless 
regimentations. We supervise his every 
word and act, and insist upon uniformity 
of action, response and thought. “Finding 
an answer that will satisfy teacher” be- 
comes the supreme virtue which brings re- 
wards that minister to egoistic vanity and 
social competition. One learns early that 
“to stick one’s neck out” is the surest way 
of incurring the displeasure and penalties 
of the “higherups” and one soon acquires 
that complacency of mind and that con- 
trol of emotion that enables one to submit 
to rank injustices to self and others with 
a smiling face and a yes-man’s response. 

In the past that school has earned high- 
est commendation which has most quick- 
ly, most efficiently, and most completely 
eliminated the rebellious attitudes of the 
questioning, inquiring mind. Of all the 
inhumanities of men to man, has there 
ever been a greater one than the way in 
which the truly divine tendency of the 
young of the human species to know and 
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understand his environment, himself and 
others, is restricted, punished, eradicated 
by the very agencies which should be most 
concerned with its development and guid- 
ance? 

Picture a primary school whose patrons, 
directors, and agents conceived of their 
task as service to developing personali- 
ties, as guidance and capitalization of the 
spirit of inquiry. Such a school would have 
extensive grounds and buildings planned 
to facilitate child-experiencing. These 
grounds and buildings would be filled 
with objects and processes proved by pre- 
vious adult observation and study to be 
most provocative to children; rocks, stones 
and shells; plants, flowers and fruit; 
worms, frogs, fish and turtles; pets of 
many kinds and descriptions; manufac- 
tured articles, push buttons, shells, tele- 
phones, fire alarm boxes, automobiles, and 
so forth without end. 

As soon as the potentialities of present 
objects for investigation and exploration 
were exhausted, they would be replaced 
by others, equally stimulating. Self-operat- 
ed movies and pictures, arranged as in 
penny arcades but with views of imme- 
diately inaccessible regions and processes. 
And everywhere would be understanding, 
helpful, friendly adults ready to supply 
either answers to questions or means by 
which answers might be self-obtained. 

Imagine a teaching method designed to 
foster a spirit of inquiry and manipulation, 
rewarding successful observation and in- 
ference by opportunity for further, more 
advanced, more thrilling exploration and 
manipulating. Imagine further, words and 
number symbols used functionally as a 
means to further satisfying activity and 
never “taught” at all. Can anyone doubt 
either that in such children curiosity and 
the natural instinct for research and in- 
vestigation would develop under guidance 
into not only essential knowledges and 
skills, command of the fundamental tools 
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by which research is carried on, but also 
into social cooperation and understanding? 
Tolerance and an open, inquiring mind 
would be the possession of all. We could 
start children out right if we chose to pay 
the price. The question is, “Do we really 
and sincerely see the need?” 


Answering Objections to Change 


Any such imagining of ideal education 
raises, of course, innumerable problems 
and questions. That many difficulties 
would inevitably be encountered is cer- 
tain. That efficiency would be achieved 
very slowly is also certain. Parents as well 
as teachers would have to be educated to 
a new point of view. 

The greatest obstacle to be overcome is 
the present belief of many parents and 
teachers that present methods, while not 
wholly satisfactory, are at least productive 
enough of good that to upset or disturb 
them would be a serious menace to the sta- 
bility of society and the success of the in- 
dividual. Nothing, of course, could be far- 
ther from the truth. Enough schools are 
now experimenting along these lines to 
enable one to say that children, given the 
opportunity for self-help, master the tech- 
niques of reading in a few weeks, whereas 
conventional school procedure, after four 
years of effort, produces mostly individ- 
uals who dislike the reading activity and 
never use it unless they are forced to. 

Today facts are available in great quan- 
tity to prove the futility of the conven- 
tional teaching of the three R’s, but most 
adults have neither themselves the inquir- 
ing mind nor the freedom from bias that 
enables them to evaluate honestly evi- 
dence contrary to their preconceptions. 

A different type of objective is raised 
by the traditionalist who has achieved a 
degree of openness of mind that permits 
him to consider new proposals but not to 
envisage the creative effort necessary to 
achieve them. They ask, “Granted that 
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the encouragement of the spirit of in- 
quiry is desirable and that in the kinder- 
garten and first grade possibly much more 
might be done to develop education on the 
basis of self-initiated, functional activities, 
how could the transition be made from 
such activities to those of the conventional 
studies of the upper grades?” 

The answer is, of course, that the tran- 
sition would be made in the opposite di- 
rection — from the conventional to the 
new. The curriculum itself would change 
from a subject-centered peddling of au- 
thoritative knowledge to a child-centered 
program of growth and activity. The cur- 
riculum would pass, by natural stages, 
from the piecemeal and fragmentary ob- 
servational and exploratory activities of 
early childhood to the organized, produc- 
tive activities of adult life. 

The natural sequence is well-known. 
First, development, then equipment, or- 
ganization, inspiration, and finally co- 
operative achievement. Not that these 
phases occur separately, assigned to formal 
grade placements, but all natural activity 
has a “leading on” quality which inevi- 
tably, if fostered, carries the individual 
into a higher phase. The little child who 
at first is content to watch his brother spin 
a top soon wants to try to spin it himself, 
then proposes ownership and even manu- 
facture and improvement. 

So in every field of human activity. 
What is suitable for a child to study would 
be demanded by the child. This does not 
imply that teaching as guidance has no 
place in a new scheme of education. 

There are three factors in the educative 
process—the individual element, the so- 
cial element, and the educative process 
(controlled by the teacher) by which the 
two are brought into effective relationship 
and made fruitful for both. The teacher 
must make available for the child what- 
ever of the social heritage and wisdom of 
the race the child needs. She must exercise 
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control and guidance until the child is 
competent to control and guide himself. 
But the two master goals of a teacher must 
be: (a) to serve the child by bringing to 
him materials, means, methods, interpre- 
tations, and making sure he understands 
both himself and his situation before he 
exercises the sovereign power of choice, 
and (b) to work for that growth in in- 
itiative and self-control which eventually 
makes a teacher unnecessary. 

It is no part of democratic education to 
dictate or impose ends. Children need to 
develop power to choose ends wisely, dem- 
ocratically, by practicing choosing ends. 
As Dewey says, “Knowledge must be ac- 
tively created: it cannot be passively ab- 
sorbed.” The new education will be a life- 
long, never-ending process. Graduation 
from school will occur at the point at 
which the individual is competent to as- 
sume complete control of the process of 
choosing ends. 

In particular, one great mistake of the 
past must be remedied: education has 
been conceived too narrowly. “Book learn- 
ing” has comprised the sum and substance 
of education, but man is more than intel- 
lect. Today we are beginning to realize 
that society and the school must give as 
much attention to purpose and character, 
to emotion and control, to methods and 
procedures, to social activities and govern- 
ment, to self-expression and self-realiza- 
tion, as it does to the mere acquisition of 
knowledge and skill. Children in whom 
an inquiring mind is developing attack 
problems of sex, of ownership, of human 
betterment even more vigorously and in- 
terestedly than they once approached prob- 
lems of observation and exploration. 

Perhaps the real problem in changing 
education is not “Can it be done?” but 
“Are we willing to abide by the conse- 
quences?” For it is certain that mature 


individuals developed intelligently under 
(Continued on page 234) 
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By EVELYN BEYER 


Some Buestions Children Ask 


AND HOW TO ANSWER THEM 


What are the questions young children ask, 
why do they ask them, and how can we help 
them to find the answers? Miss Beyer, direc- 
tor of the nursery school at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York, points out 
that children ask questions for many reasons 
—to get attention, to find definitions, to get 
information, to understand relationships. 
Through these many types of questions the 
skillful teacher may help the child to new 
learnings and to develop further his natu- 


rally inquiring mind. 


CHILDREN’S questions begin long before 
language becomes a polished tool for prob- 
ing. You have probably observed parents 
and ardent grandparents responding to 
the grunts and mumbled jumbo which 
they interpret as the baby’s questioning. 
A well-directed “Uh?” can mean “Where's 
the ball?” “What's that?” or “I want the 
book” or “Do I get milk next?” And the 
response is usually an agile answering in 
words or action. We assume that the infant 
is seeking something concrete or is making 
a legitimate bid for social contact, and is 
not delving into the “whys” of behavior. 

The first articulate stage of questioning 
is usually remembered by parents and 
teachers as the why-and-what area. “Whaz- 
zat?” and “Why?” are worn thin by eager 
and intelligent two- and three-year-olds 
who frequently don’t really want to know 
what it is and definitely don’t care why. 
They have discovered that those two words 
have a magic quality of bringing forth a 
definite and pleasing response from adults. 
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And that response may be an annoyed re- 
fusal to answer, or a long-winded ex- 
planation to which the child may actually 
give very little of his attention. 

We perhaps would all agree that the 
adult who answers, “Don’t bother me,” 
“I don’t know,” “Stop asking questions,” 
is working toward the ultimate effective 
stifling of an inquiring attitude on the part 
of the child. But the adult who goes to the 
other extreme of over-answering questions 
is just as much to be criticized. 

I once watched a two-and-a-half-year- 
old standing at a window of a New York 
apartment. A push-cart of oranges was 
standing on the street. He pointed to it 
and asked, ‘““What’s at?” He probably did 
not recognize oranges in the pile of color, 
and he had probably not experienced push- 
carts before. Certainly a simple explana- 
tion which would relate the oranges to his 
life would have been enough, such as, 
“Oranges in a cart, Billy. We have oranges 
for breakfast, don’t we?” or “The orange 
man with oranges and oranges all piled in 
a cart,” or even ‘Oranges, Billy. Oranges.” 

Billy’s father told him they were or- 
anges, but he embellished that fact with 
the following additional information: the 
oranges came on a big boat from a hot 
part of the country, because that’s where 
oranges grow; also that oranges and blos- 
soms grew on the tree at the same time, 
and that Florida oranges were different 
from California oranges. 

Very little of this could have had mean- 
ing to Billy, however intelligent he may 
have been. All of it was probably satisfy- 
ing in the totality of the attention which 
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his father was directing toward him. Billy's 
father is flattered by any question that Billy 
asks, and heartily enjoys giving full ex- 
planations and accurate answers. Probably 
he would feel hurt if he knew that often 
Billy isn’t really listening to the answer 
itself, but is definitely enjoying the com- 
pleteness of his father’s attention to him 
and his problem. 

However, the encouragement of purely 
social attention-getting questioning is like- 
ly to reach the stage where “whys” become 
annoyingly incessant, and the parent's 
wrath is visited upon the child who is 
merely behaving in the way in which he 
has previously found parental favor. 


Seeking Definitions 

At three and four and five, real ques- 
tions begin. Questions of definition, scien- 
tific questioning, questions which seek to 
clarify concepts and relationships — not 
only “whats” and “whys”, but “hows”. 

A four-year-old was building a boat. He 
hoisted a barrel on top of a box and called 
it a boiler. Another child asked, ‘““What’s 
a boiler?” The answer was, “A boiler; you 
know, the kind that boats have. You just 
have to put a little milk in it and it boils 
right up!” 

Some of these questions are purely defi- 
nition seeking. Vocabularies are increas- 
ing; delicious new words are being tried. I 
heard a five-year-old repeating to himself, 
“Rehearse, rehearse”, and then spying me, 
he asked, “Rehearse, isn’t that what you 
go to a cemetery in, when you're dead?” 
He wanted to know about that word. 

Teachers and parents are likely to be 
so interested in this stage of questioning 
that in their eagerness to define words they 
inadvertently destroy the fun of playing 
with words, even if it means misusing 
them. One day Freddy, a four-year-old, 
was pushing a train across the floor with 
staccato movements, chanting, “This is a 
delicate train, a delicate, delicate, delicate 
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train!” I knew that the word was probably 
a new one to him and he was busily en- 
gaged in tasting it. The fact that it was a 
train with which he was playing at that 
moment was incidental to the tasting of 
a new word. 

A group of five-year-olds once discov- 
ered, quite by accident, that words which 
sound alike may have entirely different 
meanings. It started one day when Patsy 
announced, “My aunt is coming to visit 
me,” and Paul replied, “Oh you mean 
your ant that crawls on the ground?” 
And there was an immediate hilarious re- 
sponse of laughter, and a new game was 
born. “Those words” they called it, and 
for days new ones poured forth: 


Bill of a bird; bill that you pay; and Bill, the 
boy! 

Mane of a horse, and the main street, and main 
of the sea, the bounding main! 

A cent of money, and a letter I sent. 

Traffic jam and strawberry jam. 

Lie when you tell a Jie, lie when you lie down, 
and Jaly! 

Night that comes between the days, and a 
knight—you know, those olden ones. 


Clarifying Concepts 


The questioning of ideas and concepts 
back of words is the next step which teach- 
ers and children can profitably share. A 
teacher was reading a story about the prep- 
arations made by a family for a picnic. A 
thermos bottle was mentioned and brought 
forth this conversation: 


Robert: What is a thermos bottle? 

Guy: You carry milk and water in a thermos 
bottle. 

Robert: How could you carry milk and 
water? They would get mixed up. 

Guy: You have two. Milk in one. Water in 
one. 

Robert: Perhaps you could have milk on the 
bottom and water on top. 

Mary: Then it would get mixed up. One half 
water and one half milk. 

Bill: You would have milk in water 

Guy: You would have water in milk. 
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At lunch one day, Timmy, aged four, 
said his piece of a toast was as big as the 
Empire State building. The teacher smiled 
and asked, “If you could eat the Empire 
State building, where would you begin?” 


Timmy: At the bottom. 

Teacher: Why? 

Bobby: Because then it would get lower. 

Mary: And besides, it’s so tall you couldn't 
reach it with your mouth. Well, there’s another 
thing about the Empire State building. If they 
were tearing it down it would knock all the 
people inside it out. 

Teacher: What do people really do when 
they're tearing down a building? 

John: They could sell it to somebody else. 

Joan: They would go all through the house 
knocking on every door. 

Lee: Then they would go all through it and 
there would be no single person there. 


Thinking questions! “Trees are round! 
How do they get flat for houses?” “How 
do we make paint?” “Where do we get 
color?” “I wonder how they make paper?” 
“How can a tug which is so little push out 
a Queen Mary which is so big?” A real 
struggle to grasp the concept of power! 

“Why does a big cork weigh less than a 
little cube?” One five-year-old tried to ex- 
plain to another the concept of density: 
“It’s tighter, the cube is, and closer to 
itself.” 

The sevens tapped the maple trees and 
boiled down their haul of sap. And then 
what bewilderment! So much sap; so little 
sugar. What had happened? Thoughtful 
probing—an analysis of the nature of the 
sap and the sugar. What had happened to 
the water? What about steam in boiling? 
And the discovery of condensation and 
evaporation; not just as words, but as 
words with visible meanings. 

A group of sevens with which I worked 
and learned one year was suddenly and 
dramatically confronted with the problem 
of how their “city” workers should be paid. 
It all happened after Lilian, who was the 
fireman in the “city,” had obligingly and 
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efficiently doused a “fire” in the town li- 
brary. The librarian was grateful and of- 
fered Lil a dollar in the town’s paper cur- 
rency. Lil refused to accept the reward 
with the reply that you didn’t have to pay 
firemen to put out fires, and logically fol- 
lowed her refusal with the illustration that 
firemen never said, “I]] put out your fire 
if you'll pay me”, because some people 
might not have the money. “And so they 
wouldn’t just let the building burn.” 

This seemed reasonable until Jerry who 
was running the A. and P. store inquired, 
“But who pays the fireman? He has to buy 
his food at the A. and P., doesn’t he? He 
has to have money for that!” It suddenly 
seemed a serious problem. 

At this point I asked, “How about the 
traffic cop? Who pays him?” No answer. 
“What about their jobs—the traffic cop's 
and the fireman’s? Do they help just cer- 
tain people in the city?” No, it was fairly 
clear that they helped every one. Then 
slowly was born the idea of community 
service (it wasn’t called that), and then of 
community responsibility for payment, 
and finally taxes. I was appointed treasurer, 
and all the city enterprises contributed a 
sum to be dispensed to the firemen and the 
traffic cops, and city life was resumed. 

Through this experience, a new concept 
had been learned and had been truly ex- 
perienced. At this time it did not seem 
necessary to delve into an analysis of tax 
structure; it was enough to have rooted 
out a new idea that was understandable 
and reasonable and related to them and 
their “city” life. 


Helping Children Find the Answers 

The teacher's responsibility in the 
process of clarification of young children’s 
questions is a subtle and a shifting one. 
Sometimes she sends the child to a source. 
When a four-year-old who was building a 
farm asked me if cows brushed their teeth, 
[ answered that I had never seen a cow 
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brush her teeth, but that we would cer- 
tainly ask the farmer the next time we 
went to the dairy. 

Sometimes the teacher seeks the answer 
with the child. “What’s that smell?” can 
be answered directly and dismissed as 
“smoke”, or can be answered by exploring 
its source. ‘“Let’s sniff and sniff and see if 
we can find it!” And then the fun of 
finding the burning leaves and of hauling 
more leaves for Fritz, the gardener. 

Sometimes a definite, “I don’t know’, 
spoken not in tones of dismissal but of 
exciting-wonders-still-to-be-unfolded tone, 
is a greater stimulus to investigation than 
a meticulous explanation that is beyond 
the child’s understanding. I once listened 
to a four-year-old discussion at the lunch- 
eon table in which the teacher’s meager, 
thin answers to rather cosmic questions 
were entirely satisfactory to the children: 

Jerry: What is behind the sky? 

Teacher: Air, Jerry, just like the air that’s 
all around us. 

Jerry: But how does the air get through the 
sky? 

Teacher: Well you see the sky isn’t hard; it 
really is air. 

Jerry: But why can't we see through it? 

Teacher: Because it’s so high and far away. 

Jerry: But how did the sky get there? 

Teacher: It just happened ( weakly ). 

Don: Yes, it just happened. 

Jerry: When did it happen? 

David: When there were no people. 

Teacher: Yes, long, long ago before there 
were people. 

Jane: All 
mothers. 

Jerry: No, all the people were in their houses. 
They were asleep, and the sky just happened. 
Now I know how the sky came! 


the people were inside their 


The device of answering a question by 
asking another has probably been used 
extensively by teachers who are eager for 
young children to experience vivid learn- 
ing through exploration and discovery, 
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rather than through second-hand words. 
When Peter asked, “How does a worm 
walk, Miss Beyer?” I asked him if he had 
ever watched a worm walking. We found 
one to watch and after intense observation, 
this was his answer, “A worm has a way 
of walking. He wiggles into himself, then 
stretches out and flats himself along in a 
jiggering kind of way. I think his head 
goes first.” 

I could not possibly have given a more 
vivid answer; although it might have been 
more scientific, it would have lacked the 
worm-ness of Peter's description. 

To distinguish real answer - seeking 
questions from the more devious social 
ones; to answer, not always directly, but 
in such a way that further questioning is 
stimulated; to keep an attitude of “I won- 
der what” or “I wonder how”’ in the minds 
of young children—these are some of the 
teacher's functions. 

Providing opportunities for discovery 
and exploring is another way of answering 
questions, not just with words, but with 
experiences that sharpen and clarify the 
child’s thinking and stimulate new ques- 
tioning and new ideas. By listening we 
learn to provide the kinds of answers chil- 
dren need. When Lynn asks, “Are gnomes 
real?” and “Could a seed grow to the sky?” 
we should know that he is seeking not so 
much a scientific explanation as reassur- 
ance that no seed grows to the sky and 
that no giant will come down the vine. 
The immediate, comforting reassurance 
might be followed by the experience of 
planting a lima bean seed and watching 
its slow growth. 

If adults were more sensitive and alert 
in listening to young children and in hear- 
ing the question behind the question, they 
would probably be more able to answer 
it in the way that would contribute most 
toward “developing an inquiring mind.” 
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By LOUISE ZIMMER 


Curiosity Ruilds Q Curriculum 


There is no question here of lack of equip- 
ment and materials, space and time, large 
and small groups, privileged or underprivi- 
leged, but rather a stimulating account of 
children learning under the guidance of a 
teacher who is interested in developing in- 
quiring minds that are able to find answers. 
Miss Zimmer is a teacher of six-year-olds 
in the Woodland School at Kansas City, 
Missouri. Accompanying this manuscript was 
a list of two hundred seventy-eight questions 
these children had asked—questions which 
they will be busy answering with increasing 


understanding the rest of their lives. 


IF THE questions asked and answered by 
forty-five first graders in an underprivileged 
school of a large city is a true indication of 
what we can expect of the wisdom and 
discernment of six-year-olds, we have long 
been neglecting many real learning situ- 
ations in our schools. There would cer- 
tainly never be the danger of a one-sided 
curriculum set up by adults whose inter- 
ests have narrowed to one or two special 
hobbies or subjects, for we have traveled 
this year into the realms of physical and 
natural science, mathematics, literature, art 
and music in our quest for satisfying an- 
swers to the questions asked by this group. 


How the Fun Began 

The natural inquiries of the children 
concerning what had happened to the jello 
that disappeared in hot water launched us 
into many interesting discoveries. The 
group had planned a party for the kinder- 
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garten and were making jello and icing 
cookies for the occasion. When one child 
asked where the jello went, he was told by 
another that it disappeared into the water. 
Not being entirely satisfied with this ex- 
planation, the questioner wanted to know 
why it disappeared. He was then told that 
everything disappeared in water. 

This answer provoked many dissenting 
views. One boy remarked, “I don’t disap- 
pear in water.” Another clear thinker 
added that the bowl would have disap- 
peared if water made everything disappear. 
When it was discovered that the sugar for 
the icing also dissolved in water the group 
was then positive that they had found the 
answer to their question, for they imme- 
diately decided that all powdery things dis- 
solved. 

This conclusion led to many experi- 
ments. Baking powder, soap powder, co- 
coa, salt, jello, sugar, brown sugar, nut- 
meg, flour, pepper, mustard, cinnamon, and 
face powder were brought to school to test 
their reaction in water. The findings were 
tabulated on a wall chart which showed 
which powders did and which did not dis- 
solve in water. Another chart which con- 
tained the following information was made: 


What We Learned About Dissolving 


Not everything will dissolve. 

Not even all powders will dissolve. 

Hot water dissolves things faster than cold 
water. 

Powders dissolve faster than other things. 

Milk makes things dissolve, too. 


We had such fun and learned so much 
from these activities that we agreed there 
probably would be many other things we 
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could enjoy together. So a pencil and a 
piece of paper were always made available 
on a certain table. At any time a child had 
a question for which he wanted informa- 
tion, he would whisper it to the teacher to 
record it for him for future use. The rea- 
sons for this procedure were first, to record 
the questions as they spontaneously oc- 
curred to the child; second, to make the 
telling secretive in order not to color the 
curiosities of the others; and third, to 
economize on the time as it was obvious 
that the questions would fall into natural 
groupings. Thus it was more prudent to 
disregard the order in which the questions 
were asked, and to answer as many of them 
as could be explained through the same 
experiment, discussion or observation. 

The questions were then typed and 
placed on a special bulletin board under 
the caption, “Our Question Board.” Three 
or four questions were used each morning. 
Each child read his own question and an 
informal discussion ensued. Frequently 
this was all that was necessary to satisfy 
the child’s curiosity. Sometimes answers 
were found best through experimentation 
or through excursions. In several instances 
a more mature group became interested in 
our endeavors and found and interpreted 
difficult material for us by sending a dele- 
gate to give us their findings. 


We Experiment With Many Things 

This period spent in sharing questions 
soon developed into a regular clearing 
house during which any puzzled or per- 
plexed individual could seek satisfying in- 
formation about any bewildering experi- 
ence or idea. These six-year-old question- 
ers were soon set straight in their think- 
ing by the others in the group when they 
asked such questions as: “How do tele- 
phone poles grow?”; ‘What helps a kan- 
garoo fly when it hasn’t wings?”; “How is 
fur made?”; “How do they make big deep 
holes for rivers?” 
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Many children’s answers to other's quer- 
ies also helped to clarify their own rea- 
soning. There was, for instance, the child 
who was sure silver was painted on pieces 
of iron and the child who thought the cow 
gave milk because she ate milkweed. There 
was also one child who talked about the 
“alligator trains” that ran on tracks over 
people’s heads. Not only the questions but 
also the answers revealed many individual 
cases of confusion and bewilderment on 
the part of the children. 

The question, “Why do we see a rain- 
bow sometimes and not at other times?” 
was answered through observing the ef- 
fect of sunlight upon the water in our 
aquarium. Much fun was also had in 
observing the effect of sunlight upon 
soap bubbles. A magnetized needle placed 
through a cork and put in a saucer of water 
answered the child who wanted to know 
how the compass worked. The children 
who wished to know what was in soap 
that helps us get clean, and how candles 
were made were happy participants in 
actually making these items. The mystery 
of how a snail can crawl up the side of 
a bowl was easily explained through the 
use of a simple target game that used suc- 
tion darts. 

A great deal of fun was had over the 
question, “What is magic?’ A very sim- 
ple book of easy tricks was brought to 
school and for many days we had amateur 
magicians anxious to puzzle the rest of us. 

The child who was puzzled over how 
people first thought of making bricks 
mixed some clay and straw together, 
placed it in a mold, and took it home to 
bake slowly in her mother’s oven. She was 
very proud, when the children tested its 
merit by dropping it on the floor, to find 
that it remained whole. 

Simple experiments in evaporation and 
condensation answered the queries about 
the rain. A most profitable lesson was had 
on the telling of time when two different 
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children asked what the skinny marks and 
the fat marks on a clock were for and why 
there were numbers on a clock. A high 
point in our year was reached when the 
sixth grade of another school sent some 
representatives to our room with some ex- 
periments they had been making in elec- 
tricity and helped us to understand what 
makes a light bulb light, a door bell ring, 
and what makes electricity. 

We were led to plant several window 
boxes in the room by these five questions: 
What makes flowers grow? What is in 
seeds that makes flowers grow? What 
makes seeds? How do we get the seeds 
to plant flowers? What makes buds on 
flowers? First we soaked some beans and 
split them open so that the children could 
see the baby plants inside. Next, we plant- 
ed morning glories, sweet peas, scarlet 
runner beans and moon vine in boxes, and 
made trellises for their support. All of the 
questions of the children about the com- 
plete life cycle of a flower were answered, 
for the beans flowered and went to seed. 


Everyone Participates and Learns 


One of the most interesting factors not- 
ed has been the wide participation on the 
part of each individual child. From a tabu- 
lation of ail the questions, it was found 
that each child had made a contribution 
of at least one question. Still more inter- 
esting was the fact that most of the more 
mature and thought-provoking questions 
came from the small minority who is find- 
ing the mastery of the mechanics of read- 
ing very difficult. 


The following questions were suggested 
by a six-year-old boy who made the low- 
est score on a standardized reading test: 
How did dirt get on this land? How do 
they make deep holes for rivers? How do 
they get gas in the big tanks for cars? 
What makes a fire? What makes us jump? 
Why are palm trees’ leaves bigger than 
our trees’ leaves? What makes an ax head 
stay on its handle? How do you make scis- 
sors? How do we get needles to sew? How 
did they get the pipes all over the school 
building? How do they make lanterns? 
How can fish stay under water when we 
can’t? 

Who is to censor this child and call him 
a weak or immature first grader when the 
judgment and thought provoked and stim- 
ulated by his questions are taken into con- 
sideration? To these slow readers this work 
has been invaluable, for it has given them 
opportunities for cooperating with more 
rapid readers in a field in which they can 
successfully compete; it has developed in 
them a sense of group responsibility and 
has materially aided them in expressing 
and organizing their thoughts. It, also, has 
aroused in them an interest in books, for 
they have seen how older children can 
satisfy their curiosities and find answers to 
questions through their skill in reading. 

The knowledge gained has been amaz- 
ing, but even more essential is the fact 
that these children are meeting life with 
an open, inquiring mind; are learning 
early the value of scientific experimenta- 
tion, and are developing an understanding 
of the complexity of modern civilization. 


Ponds 


Ponds are spots of shiny water, 


Nestling ‘neath the trees, 


And a ripple on the surface 


Is a fish’s sneeze. 


Marjorie Virginia Burkhart 
In Story Parade, July 1939 
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Instead of considering her environment in 
a mountain community as a handicap this 
teacher and 
makes use of them in developing further 


that ingeniousness which probably will al- 


investigates its possibilities 


ways be important to the existence of these 
people. Miss Lewis teaches in the High- 
lander Folk School at Monteagle, Tennes- 
see, and is the author of “Deep As a Giant” 
published in the March 1938 issue of CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 


I SAW Joedy, a little boy of five in ragged 
overalls and bare feet, stoop down and 
pick up from the ground a forked leafy 
twig that had fallen from the oak tree 
above us. In a twinkling he placed the twig 
on his neck so that the luxuriant leaves 
clustered over his head and down his back. 
Was it Joedy or a horse standing before 
me? Without a word the transformation 
had taken place. As soon as the boy was 
encased in his glorious mane he began to 
stamp his feet, even his face took on a 
horsey expression, and he was off, gallop- 
ing across the field. 

All of the children were playing horse 
in some fashion. Earlier that morning we 
had been over to pick carrots in our school 
garden. On the way back we had to go 
through a field of old brittle cornstalks. 
So, naturally, when we reached the end 
of the field, every child was astride a corn- 
stalk horse. These broke very easily, but 
were substantial enough for a morning of 
fun, and the supply was endless. 

More permanent was the tree horse in 
the grove at the corner of the school yard. 
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By CLAUDIA LEWIS 


EGuipped With Qn Oak Txee 


This was just a low branch with a fine 
resilient bounce. A piece of burlap thrown 
over it for a saddle and presto! this was 
a horse, too. 

It is a lucky thing, I have often thought, 
that here in the southern mountains it is 
warm enough to have our school outdoors 
six or seven months out of the year. It is 
lucky, too, that we are in a rural commun- 
ity where we have plenty of cornstalks and 
trees and spacious fields. For there is prac- 
tically no money for this little community 
nursery school operated with the help of 
the Highlander Folk School at Monteagle, 
Tennessee. And even if there were money, 
I question whether or not it should be spent 
on expensive, ideal nursery school equip- 
ment. Should Billy be given a little wood- 
en Kraft cheese box to break up when 
his own father painstakingly makes novel 
cigarette cases out of these very boxes, in 
the hope of earning a little money to sup- 
port his family of six? Should I even give 
the children those bright net bags that 
oranges come in, when some families are 
glad to have them to tack over their win- 
dows as screens? I did furnish small scraps 
of good cloth for doll dresses until some 
of the mothers, visiting one day, saw the 
nice broadcloth pieces and remarked that 
they would make such pretty collars and 
cuffs for children’s dresses. 


We Look for Things to Use 


The story of this Summerfield Nursery 
School, situated in one of the most poverty- 
stricken areas in our country, has been the 
story of the search for adequate play equip- 
ment in what grew around us, or in what 
could be secured at no cost. 
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It has not been too difficult a search, 
because to a child a cornstalk is seldom 
just a cornstalk. More often than not it 
has been a child rather than myself, the 
teacher, who has discovered the uses of 
grass and acorns and odds and ends. It 
was Carl who picked up some old pieces 
of tin and asked me to tie them around 
his neck so that they would jingle like a 
cow bell. It was Grant who, after building 
a barn of blocks indoors one day, skipped 
out into the yard for a moment, returning 
with small bundles of dried grass for hay. 
It was Willie Mae who first went gather- 
ing weeds for “greens” to cook in her play- 
house, and who made “tea” with oak 
leaves. Nor should I omit to mention that 
it was a father who brought us a doll made 
of the tops of coca cola bottles strung to- 
gether on wires. Some of these mountain 
people are very ingenious—are forced to 
become so. I wonder if the experience 
these nursery school children are having 
in using what is in their environment, in 
making something out of nothing, may 
help to foster this ingeniousness. 

What are some of the other “nothings” 
that can be used? The grocery stores in 
the town two miles away have given us a 
generous supply of orange crates for play- 
ing house and barn and train. Before we 
had these, we found that an old bench 
turned upside down made a fine train. And 
for a house the little girls were quite sat- 
isfied to outline a little area with sticks, 
then fill it with tables and stools that were 
really little stumps, and dishes that were 
old mason jar lids, too bent for real use. 
Tin cans (with the tops cut out carefully) 
have always been fine for pails and pitch- 
ers. A coffee can with a stick placed 
through a hole punched in the lid is, of 
course, a churn. 

There are plenty of things to “cook” 
besides leaves. What about pretty little 
white pebbles? What about toadstools and 
berries, and those fruits called “mock 
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oranges” in our part of the country, which 
look very appetizing but are not actually 
edible. And acorns— 

Acorns need a chapter by themselves. 
We have used them as children in many 
city schools use boxes of colored cubes, 
as coal to haul around in small trucks, or 
if you have an apple truck, acorns can be 
the apples. They can be potatoes, ice, or 
meat—anything you need for your truck. 
We keep great boxes full of them on our 
shelves. Shiny brown, smooth to touch, 
the children love them. Outdoors in the 


‘early spring we “plant” hundreds of baby 


oaks, and all year long set our tables with 
acorn cups. 

I even made toy chickens out of acorns 
for the children, by driving two small 
sticks in for legs and one for a tail (which 
lends support and enables the “chicken” 
to stand.) Then, too, acorns can be used 
for all kinds of counting games. Why, any- 
one could start a school under an oak tree! 

We made potato toys, too; the potato 
hogs were especially effective. The little 
sixteen-year-old mountain girl, Dorothy, 
who was my volunteer assistant for 
months, brought in one day a whole fam- 
ily of cornstalk dolls she had made, in- 
cluding a cornstalk horse. These proved 
to be not durable enough for children of 
preschool age, but I should think they 
would have great possibilities for children 
a little older. 


We Paint and Make Music 


Dorothy also brought us some “orange 
paint” one day to supplement our small 
supply of watercolors. “Did you really 
make this, Dorothy?” I asked. 

“Yes’m, I made it from a root that 
grows on the side of the mountain. I 
don’t know the name of it. People use it 
to stain wood, and it makes a right pretty 
stain.” 

This became the children’s favorite 
paint—until the pokeberry season. Then 
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our walls were brilliant with pokeberry 
purple. Unfortunately the color fades 
soon, but it is always fun to go out “ex- 
ploring” in the woods, hunting for more 
of the precious berries. 

I am told that the red clay of the region 
makes a good dye or paint, and that the 
bark of various trees yields bright stains 
when boiled. These things I have yet to 
experiment with. 

We are unusually fortunate in having a 
clay bank in front of our school where we 
can dig our own modelling clay, beautiful 
white potter's clay. A favorite game is one 
of hunting for leaves, pine needles, etc., 
that will make pretty designs when pressed 
into the clay. 

We have made ourselves a rhythm 
band, too, using tin cans filled with vari- 
ous amounts of water, or with no water 
at all. Quaker Oats boxes make pretty 
good drums, and the grade school teach- 
er, who is herself a Kentucky mountaineer, 
taught us how to make a great variety of 
rattles. She showed us how to fasten but- 
tons and bits of tin on to the lids of coffee 
cans, so that they can be shaken like tam- 
bourines, and how to fill little covered cans 
with fine pebbles. 

But one can have music in a region like 
ours without rhythm bands. The children 





know the folk ballads, songs, and hymns 
they hear at home, and they love to play 
the singing games their older sisters play. 
Some of these belong to the real folk art 
tradition. The “Little White Daisies” game 
is one I have not come across elsewhere. 
Its melancholy refrain, “Among the little 
white daisies’, has a very great appeal 
which even the four-year-olds seem to 
sense. 

There are other more concrete pieces 
of equipment that a school like ours can 
use. To mention them briefly: old horse- 
shoes are to be found wherever there are 
horses; pieces of wire wherever there are 
telephone poles and lines that need repair- 
ing occasionally. (A man climbs the pole 
out in front of our school at least once a 
week it seems, and always leaves behind 
short pieces of wire.) Lumber mills — 
there is one four miles from us—seem 
glad to donate quantities of small odd 
chunks of wood that make very good 
building blocks. 

And it goes without saying that dirt is 
to dig in, trees are to climb, vines are for 
reins, and leaves—well, there goes Joedy, 
no longer a horse but this time a “cow- 
boy”, his leafy cap and belt transfiguring 
the worn Sears Roebuck overalls. 


HE GREAT END of instruction is not to 
pon our minds on the young, but to 
stir up their own; not to make them see with 
our eyes, but to look inquiringly and steadily 
with their own; not to give them a definite 
amount of knowledge, but to inspire a fervent 
love of truth; not to form an outward regularity, 
but to touch inward springs; not to burden 
the memory, but to quicken and strengthen 
the power of thought, to awaken the conscience, 
so that they may discern and approve for them- 
selves what is everlastingly right and good. 
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By CELIA M. STERN 


Insatiable C, urtosity- 


EXPERIENCES WITH “POURQUOI’ TALES 


Primitive man’s wonder in natural phenom- 


>. 


ena is reflected in modern children’s “ pour- 
quoi” tales. This is the third article in a 
series on children’s creative expression, pre- 
pared by Miss Stern, Poe Training School, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S “Elephant’s 
Child” filled all Africa with his “ ’satiable 
curiosity.” He asked questions about every- 
thing that he saw, or heard, or felt, or 
smelt, or touched, and his mother and 
father, to say nothing of his innumerable 
aunts and uncles, who obviously had never 
studied child psychology, all spanked him 
for his inquisitiveness. But the Elephant’s 
Child’s intellectual curiosity was irrepres- 
sible. He resigned himself to the spank- 
ings, accepted them without astonishment, 
and persisted in his etiological inquiries; 
parental authority, discipline, and evasion 
notwithstanding. 

This Elephant’s Child was interested in 
fundamentals. He asked real and profound 
questions. You remember that he asked 
his tall aunt, the Ostrich, why her tail- 
feathers grew just so, and he asked his 
tall uncle, the Giraffe, what made his skin 
spotty, and he asked his hairy uncle, the 
Baboon, why melons tasted just so, and 
one day he asked the most superb, the 
most fascinating question of all, “What 
does the Crocodile have for dinner?” 

In the realm of childhood, the Ele- 
phant’s Child has many kindred spirits. 
Nor are their questions less ingenious or 
less delightful than his. “Why Is the Pig’s 
Tail Curly?” “How Did the Frog Get His 
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Croak?” “Why Does the Cat Say Meow?” 
“How Do the Sun and the Moon and the 
Stars Stay in the Sky?” “Why Are Oranges 
Orange?” they query. How?—Why?— 

When the world was young, unsophis- 
ticated man looked at the earth and the 
sky and his fellow creatures, and he, too, 
asked questions about the realities sur- 
rounding him. He watched the sun’s ma- 
jestic progress across the skies and asked, 
“Why Does the Sun Travel Slowly?” A 
rocky mountain-side covered with bright 
color, stirred him to wonder, “How the 
Heather Got Blossoms.” The spruce, the 
pine, and the juniper standing green in a 
winter landscape moved him to question 
“Why the Evergreen Trees Never Lose 
Their Leaves.” Beasts and insects, birds 
and fishes, all living things and beings 
inspired his curiosity. “Why Is the Rabbit 
Timid?” “Why Has the Bear a Short 
Tail?” “Why Does the Cat Always Fall 
Upon Her Feet?” “Why Does the Parrot 
Repeat the Words of Man?” 


Interpreting Phenomena 


Unsophisticated man looked at_ his 
world, asked questions, and made his own 
answers. Need, fear, and a sense of mys- 
tery, habit, and tradition were involved 
in his explanations of the phenomena he 
observed. Finding the answers to the un- 
knowns about him, fathoming the mys- 
teries of life were often important factors 
in his adjustment to his environment, 
necessary to his maintenance, indispensa- 
ble to his survival. He observed, meditated, 
and interpreted. Scientific method, tech- 
nique, and instrument were unknown to 
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him. He was not a scientist, but he was a 
story-teller, and though he was not always 
clear about causal relationships, he invest- 
ed his explanations with beauty, imagina- 
tion, and humor. 

Little, shining, colored stones stirred to 
life by the Great Spirit lift themselves on 
many-colored wings to become the first 
butterflies. The sun’s rays are long ropes 
left by Mani when he snared the sun to 
slow its race across the sky. A butter churn 
thrown at the rascally fox by an irate old 
woman permanently endows him with a 
white-tipped tail. The cat’s soft tread and 
light leap are the rewards of a grateful 
magician whom she saves from a serpent’s 
deadly fangs. 

The child’s sense of wonder about his 
own strange new world finds delighted 
satisfaction in the folk interpretations of 
many of the phenomena which pique his 
curiosity. “That's Why” stories, he spon- 
taneously labels them until he absorbs in- 
to his vocabulary the enchanting French 
name, “Pourquoi.” 

Animated by the discovery of this ex- 
citing word, a group of children under the 
direction of Miss Alice Nichols of the 
Roosevelt Training School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, composed a “Why” dictionary and 
wrote their own preface. 

Our “Wuy"” DICTIONARY 

We are reading “Pourquoi” tales. They are 
“Why” stories. They tell us why animals, birds, 
and everything in nature are, and why they 
look as they do, and why they do things. People 
long ago used to wonder about these things, too, 
and they made up stories about them. This is 
how we have Pourquoi tales today. 

After we heard Pourquoi stories we thought 
we would make a “Why” dictionary because 
every country has its own pourquoi stories. 
Do you know how to say w/y in other lan- 
guages? Our dictionary will tell you: English 
—Why; Finnish—Mital varten; French—Pour- 
quoi; German—Warum; Hebrew—Lama; Hun- 
garian—Miert; Jewish—Fer watz; Latin—Quid; 
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Polish—Dlaczego; Roumanian—Pentru; Rus- 
sian—lIloyemy; Spanish—Porque. 
Making a dictionary is fun! 


Children’s Why Stories 


The humor and ingeniousness of the 
pourquoi tale is contagious. After a brief 
exposure to these old tales, children begin 
to articulate their own questions and to 
invent answers. The scope of investigation 
is varied and infinite: “How Did the Cat 
Get His Whiskers?” “Why Does the Dog 
Wag His Tail?”, “How Did the Scotty 
Get His Square Nose?”, “Why Does the 
Rooster Crow in the Morning?”, “How 
Did the Frog Get His Warts?”, “Why 
Does the Dachshund Have a_ Long 
Body?”, “How Did the Rabbit Get His 
Long Ears and Short Tail?”, “Why Does 
the Cat Like Milk?”. Despite the contem- 
porary touch these children capture the 
flavor and humor of the simple folk story 
in the tales they create for themselves. 


WHY THE Pic's TAIL IS CURLY 
By Roy Stiles—Halley School 


In bygone days the pig's tail was straight. 
Yes, indeed, very straight! It was all on ac- . 
count of Sonny Pig that this was ever changed. 

Sonny Pig had a very bad memory. He for- 
got everything he should remember and remem- 
bered everything he should forget. 

Mrs. Pig sent Sonny to the store one spring 
to buy a pound of hamburger. Because his 
memory was so bad, Mother Pig tied a knot in 
Sonny's tail to help him remember why he 
was going to the store. 

When Sonny Pig got to the store, as was 
his habit, he forgot why he had come there. 
When he came home his mother was very 
angry with her small son, and to punish him 
she made him keep the knot in his tail until 
he could remember what he had been sent to 
the store to buy. 

After three days he did remember. When 
Mother Pig untied the knot in Sonny’s tail, it 
had been there so long that instead of a straight 
tail, he now had a curly tail. 

And that is why the pigs of today all have 


curly tails! 
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How THE FrRoG Got His CROAK 
By Kenneth Cater—Halley School 


Once there was a frog. He lived in a pond 
among some rushes. One day he thought about 
his language. He did not want a common noise. 
He wanted a noise different from all the other 
animals. It happened that he lived near a house 
and in that house there lived a cat and a dog. 

When he knocked at the door, the cat who 
was the maid came to the door. She asked, 
“What do you want?” 

The frog said, “I am trying to find a different 
kind of animal language from the other ani- 
mals. Can you think of one?” 

The cat thought and they were silent -for a 
moment. Then she spoke up and said, “Here 
is one. Meow! Meow!” 

The frog said, “No, that will not do. Go get 
the dog.” 

When the dog came he said, “Bow wow!” 

It seemed that the frog was never satisfied. 
But when he went home he thought it over 
and decided to say, “Mebow!” He found it so 
hard to make this sound that he got hoarse and 
began to croak. 

And that is how the frog got his croak! 


How THE TORTOISE GOT HIs SHELL 
By Carl Lydick—Poe School 

Long ago the tortoise had no shell and could 
not protect himself from his enemies. He was 
crawling along one day worrying about it and 
fell off a cliff into the sea. 

It was a long fall. He went down to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and was so frightened by the 
strange sights that he crawled into a shell, and 
he has been wearing it ever since! 


Realism and fantasy are combined with 
refreshing effect in children’s adaptations 
of the pourquoi idea. A polar bear ma- 
rooned on an iceberg becomes covered 
with snow, and that is why the polar bear 
is white, according to one child’s story. 
Another child’s version is that one day 
when Mama Polar Bear was making cook- 
ies, her naughty child fell into the white 
cookie dough. Many years ago a magician 
sent his clothes to the cleaner’s and for- 
got all about the rabbit in his pocket. Why 
the rabbit has had long ears ever since is 
not difficult to surmise. Cadillac, crossing 
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the Detroit river one night, accidentally 
drops a bag of gold into the water on two 
ugly little black fish who become the pro- 
genitors of the beautiful modern goldfish. 
The owl gets his big round eyes from 
staring at the moon. Birds bedeck them- 
selves with exquisitely colored fall leaves 
and that accounts for their fine, gay plum- 
age. On All Hallows Eve, an old witch 
flies up on her broom and places a lighted 
candle in the moon, and that is why the 
moon shines so brightly. 


Toward Scientific Thinking 

The spirit of inquiry initiated by the 
pourquoi story leads the child naturally 
into inquiry about the world, from a more 
scientific point of view. Satisfied at first 
with imaginative interpretations of the 
mysteries he seeks to penetrate, the need 
for scientific explanations soon becomes 
apparent. Broadening the scope of his in- 
quiries he becomes interested in a discus- 
sion of the tongues of man, and the ori- 
gin and development of language. “How 
the First Letter Was Written” and “How 
the First Alphabet Was Made” in Rudyard 
Kipling’s The Just So Stories marks for 
him the beginning of a more scientific 
approach to unriddling the unknown. 

The questioning becomes more specific. 
“How Did We Get Books?” “How Did 
People Learn to Tell Time?” He is off on 
literary, social, and scientific explorations. 

Pourquoi tales give us some insight in- 
to the early workings of the mind of man. 
We learn how man regarded the facts of 
life and nature, and. how he reasoned 
about them. The tales represent, in a way, 
the germ and origin out of which scientific 
concepts were finally developed. 

The child goes through a somewhat 
similar cycle—observation, seeking for an 
explanation, imaginative interpretation, 
and finally, the discovery of a scientific 
point of view, of accurate observation, and 
inductive reasoning. 
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By HELEN HUNT ROBINSON 


The Kindergarten- 


A LABORATORY FOR PARENTHOOD 


That the kindergarten provides a natural lab- 
oratory for adolescent girls in their study of 
homemaking and child care is shown in this 
article by Miss Robinson, who is kindergarten 
director at the Bloom Junior High School, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IN BLOOM JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
the kindergarten is used as a laboratory 
where girls in the ninth grade may have 
experience and training in the care of 
young children. The girls come from 
homes representative of the industrial 
world; they leave school usually to go to 
work, if they are old enough, or to marry; 
and frequently, six years after leaving 
school they are attending Mothers Club 
as interested members. This is probably 
the only training in child care, child edu- 
cation, and home-making they will have. 
Besides their academic studies, the girls 
are trained in the choice and preparation 
of food; in sewing and cutting out clothes; 
in hygiene, tidiness, and the wise, gentle 
hand with children. Their natural sympa- 
thy with children is encouraged in every 
pleasant way possible. The dependence of 
little ones appeals to the finest in them. 
“Children are such a care”, yes, but the 
girls are helped to feel that they are also 
a joy. “But remember, it all depends on 
us”, one girl said with a certain pride when 
this was the subject of the class talk. 

New ideas are absorbed with enthusi- 
asm and remarkable quickness. Coming 
from overcrowded tenement homes, know- 
ing that their parents are over-worked in 
the struggle for mere existence and that 
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their own lives promise nothing better un- 
less something is changed, they are eager 
for improvement, sensible of the fact that 
this is their chance for joining the fascinat- 
ing “modern world.” 

The modern attitude toward children is 
one of community responsibility. Whether 
a girl is to go to work in a shop or a fac- 
tory or create some kind of a home of her 
own, it is the duty of the school to see 
that she is educated in the intelligent care 
of children. 

Kindergarten offers the high school girl 
the best possible opportunity to put into 
practice what she studies in other classes. 
The way in which kindergarten meets the 
dependence of the child and cares for his 
health and for the needs of his growing 
mind creates in her a spirit of gentle help- 
fulness toward any child with whom she 
comes in contact. Later her own children 
will be more sympathetically guided be- 
cause of this. 

The experience stimulates a fine pride 
in the girls and develops a strong domestic 
sense. To win the love, admiration, and 
respect of little children is a very real 
triumph. Hardly a girl fails to play up to 
the homage of a child. 

Presumably, a girl comes into the kin- 
dergarten to help the children; actually, 
it is the children who help the girl. Here 
she has a laboratory where she studies ex- 
perimentally the life of the children. She 
herself becomes a part of that life. The 
children’s activities and games, all their 
interests are hers, too. She learns methods 
of discipline, stories, songs and games that 
keep children occupied and happy. Later, 
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when the time comes for her to return to 
the kindergarten, she makes use of this 
knowledge with the small group of chil- 
dren assigned to her. 


Studying the Children 

Practical class discussions are held in 
the kindergarten room. The study begins 
with a four-month-old baby. The layette of 
the Red Cross baby doll has been made 
almost entirely in our school. So modern, 
so complete is it that one of the girls ex- 
claimed delightedly, “It’s just like the 
clinic! We're doing it right!” 

We borrow friends of two, three, and 
four years of age which makes the study 
extend from a four-month-old child to one 
of six years. The newest studies in child 
care are brought to the attention of the 
girls and made as simple as possible. Many 
illustrations are used. Each class is sur- 
prised to find that English, science, biology, 
household arts, and health have practical 
application in the kindergarten. 

In analyzing the kindergarten class as 
child study material for the ninth grade 
girls, we found a tubercular contact who 
showed the effect of the health supervision 
she had had in order to enter school safely; 
likewise a child who had been at death’s 
door with enteritis in the summer and had 
had to have several blood transfusions to 
restore him to health; another child with 
an enlarged thymus gland, whose delicate 
coloring and transparent skin showed how 
frail he was; a child who lost much happy 
kindergarten time through difficulties with 
tonsils; two children who were greatly 
helped by carefully adjusted glasses; one 
child who because of mal-nutrition was 
threatened with total blindness. These 
cases were applied biology and _ health. 
Amazing illustrations of the science les- 
sons here at their very hand! 
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Solving Behavior Problems 

One day the problem presented to the 
household arts class was one which the 
mothers had brought to the attention of 
the kindergarten: “How may a reluctant 
child be persuaded to drink milk? You food 
specialists must tell me how to help moth- 
ers with listless children. In how many 
tempting forms can milk be given to a 
child so that, without monotony, he will 
get the correct amount?” The novelty of 
this struck the girls—‘Soup”, “Cereal”, 
“Custard”, “Cocoa”, Junket’,““Ice Cream”! 
Suggestions came rapidly from first one 
girl and then another. 

The next point was how to interest chil- 
dren in drinking milk. “A small cup”, “a 
gay cup’, “through a straw” were suggest- 
ed. The kindergartner told of the success 
one mother had with a capricious child by 
pasting a picture on the bottom of the 
glass. He had to drink the milk to see what 
it was—a nosegay, a shell, a kitten, a 
baby’s face—every glass a new lure. 

At the next lesson, a Negro girl lin- 
gered after the others had gone. “I brought 
this to you”, she said. “I got it out of a 
magazine. There’s the word you used.” A 
dusky finger traced the word in a Delinea- 
tor advertisement— ‘‘p-s-y-c-h-o-l-o-g-i-s-t; 
that’s getting children to drink milk like 
you said, ain’t it?” 

We looked at the page together; she 
went on reading slowly, entranced, “The 
easiest way for a mother to teach her chil- 
dren effective habits is to make a game of 
the whole thing. Let them learn as they 
play.” She looked at me with beaming 
eyes: “Ain’t that jes’ like it is yere?” 

The girls are with us only for one year. 
Their future fortune we cannot always 
follow, but I have never met a “Child 
Care” student who did not say that she 
thought again and again with happiness 
of those hours spent in the kindergarten. 
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Some ues tions 


The A.C.E. maintains an individual infor- 
mation service for its members. Miss Neterer, 
A.C.E. fellow for 1939-40, has been respon- 
sible for replying to some of the requests 
from teachers with inquiring minds. She pre- 


sents here a few questions and answers. 


What specific topics, skills, and vocab- 
ulary concepts in arithmetic would you 
recommend be taught in kindergarten? 

Throughout the kindergarten day there 
are many opportunities for using number 
concepts. When working with tools a 
child may find that a board is not long 
enough or a nail is too long. Another may 
have too much or too little clay to make 
his dish. He may need more paint. A teach- 
er uses a yardstick to find a child’s height 
and the children have the experience of 
seeing the yardstick used. In the same way 
there would be need for access to a meas- 
uring cup, scales, clock, money—all kinds 
of means for measuring quantities. Vo- 
cabulary would be extended by using the 
words which belong to the experience. 

Arithmetic in the kindergarten takes 
the form of experiences which help chil- 
dren understand ideas of relative size and 
number, and the uses of some of the tools 
of measurement. 


What are the objections to giving an 
operetta in the early school years? 


The objections are less to the operetta 
than to the means by which it is produced. 
If a teacher selects some type of pro- 
gram and trains the children to take pre- 
scribed parts, the only opportunity for 
growth on the part of the children lies in 
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By ELIZABETH NETERER 
Teachers sk 


doing what they are told to do. This pro- 
cedure provides a limited development be- 
cause it does not require the children to 
solve problems—a necessary experience 
for a person who lives in a democracy. 

Organizing a simple musical play based 
on their own experiences may be a valu- 
able development. Even six-year-olds do 
quite remarkable things in planning and 
producing their own plays if given sympa- 
thetic encouragement and guidance—not 
direction — from a teacher who knows 
when to leave them alone and when to 
step in to prevent discouragement. 

Such a procedure will keep the per- 
formance childlike. Often it is wise to in- 
vite other children, rather than adults, to 
see the performance. 


Have you suggestions for a mothers’ 
meeting? 

Why don’t you invite the mothers to 
spend the morning in school with the chil- 
dren? During the carry-out-your-own-pur- 
poses period the mothers might help the 
children—taking direction from the chil- 
dren, of course. During the music time 
some familiar songs that both parents and 
children know might be sung. The chil- 
dren would enjoy singing some of their 
songs for the parents and it is possible a 
parent could play the piano or sing for 
the children. In preparing for the day the 
children would help make the plans. 

A symposium, a round table, or a panel, 
in which a number of the parents, a teach- 
er, and a nurse take active part in the dis- 
cussion is likely to be stimulating and is 
often more fun than merely listening to 
a speaker. It requires a good leader, how- 
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ever. Two references which will help with 
such a plan are: 


“Cooperation in Thinking.” By S. A. Courtis. 


Progressive Education, February 1933, 10: 
85-88. 
“Procedure for Panel Discussion.” By Lil- 


lian Gray. Journal of the National Education 
Association, May 1935, 24: 143. 


Suggestions for programs for study 
classes are available at The Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City; and The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Are folk dances used in present day 
kindergartens? 


Folk dances are not emphasized in kin- 
dergarten. Although the teacher keeps in 
mind the fact that the children need the 
heritage of the race where it contributes 
to their development, and that they will 
want to learn to play favorites like “Lon- 
don Bridge”, “Farmer in the Dell’, and 
“Mulberry Bush’, she realizes that other 
development must take place first. So she 
encourages them to respond creatively to 
music and lets them have experience origi- 
nating their own patterns in music before 
teaching them a game which already has 
a form. 

Often the children are well along in 
first grade or even in second before they 
are taught a folk dance. 


W hat should I do about phonics? When 
should I begin to teach them? 

As soon as the children need them in 
order to make progress. 

Skillful teachers avail themselves of op- 
portunities as they arise to give children 
experience with sounds. For instance, 
“Helen noticed that Sandy’s name begins 
like Sarah’s.” “You can tell this is Mary’s 
name because it begins with ‘m’.” Sounds, 
letters, and combinations of sounds are 
learned through using them, and used as 
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needed in attacking new words or solving 
problems. 

Less experienced teachers find help with 
phonics in some of the excellent manuals 
being published with recent readers. 


W hat do you consider the ideal number 
of children per teacher for kindergarten 
work? 


It is unsatisfactory to indicate a specific 
number as being ideal since so many other 
factors enter into the problem, such as 
amount of space per pupil, equipment, ad- 
justment of children to each other, ma- 
turity of children, teacher load, and skill 
and experience of the teacher. 

A Report of a Survey of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, 1939* in discussing 
the size of kindergarten classes says, “A 
modern program for young children can- 
not be developed with more than thirty in 
an instructional group, and even with this 
number it is essential that the teacher be 
given an assistant.” 


Is there evidence that children rest bet- 
ter by sitting with heads resting on tables 
than they do by lying on hard surfaces? 

You will be interested in this quotation 
from Education in the Kindergarten’: “In 
some schools the children sit in chairs and 
drop their heads on the tables during the 
rest period . .. When the children rest at 
the tables they of course do not get a 
chance to relax truly. About the most that 
one can hope for under such resting con- 
ditions is that the children will have a few 
moments of uninterrupted quiet.” 

In some places children rest on table 
tops; in others on washable rugs on the 
floor. Some schools have been able to se- 
cure an extra room where cots are set up 
and the kindergarten, first, and second 


1A Report ef a Survey of the Public Schools of St. 
Louis, 1939. By George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 


2 Education in the Kindergarten. By Josephine Foster 


and Neith Headley. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1936. Pp. 357. $2.00. Pages 251-2. 
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grade children use them at specific periods. 
Blankets are brought from home. Some- 
times first and second graders are taught to 
set up and take down folding cots. 


When it is impossible, because of their 
cost, to provide the large floor blocks, what 
kind of smaller blocks should I use? 


ing the covers on cigar or other strong 
boxes. Some teachers like to have a large 
wooden box filled with smooth mill-ends 
as supplementary block building material. 


Can you help me get some information 
about toys, their history, and how to make 
them? 


. 
i] 


Some schools with manual training Are you familiar with these books and Blo 
departments in the system make blocks magazine articles? dre 
for the kindergarten and first grades. Hol- ry. Home Toy Shop. By Nina R. Jordan. New af 
low blocks are popular and if made of York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1937. Pp. inte 
maple are strong and do not splinter. The 233. $2.00. Describes and illustrates easy-to- _ 
dimensions for some which have been used make toys. 
successfully are: The Beginner's Puppet Book. By Alice M. Ho- — 

cies ; _ ben. New York: Noble and Noble. 1938. Pp. to 1 
6 in. by 6 in. by 6 in. = 9 in. by 1 in. by 30 in. 150. $2.00. Tells how to make puppets and e 
6 in. by 3 in. by 12 in. 6 in. by 1 in. by 6 ft. gives some plays. pe 

a 

Also six-inch cubes cut diagonally, to References from CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
use as a prow of a ship. “Toys of All Times.” By Augusta M. Swan. vs 

Sometimes very large blocks are made creme et peer eos ra _ fos 

‘ ; 3 " vilization. 
with finger holes in the ends so the chil- "A Century of Progress in Toys.” By Miri- gre 
dren can pick them up easily. am Brubaker. January 1934, 177-180. Com- Sel 

Serviceable blocks may be made by nail- pares toys of a century ago with those today. Ur 

A 
the 
Picturesgue Speech re 
Loretta Leroux who for the past five years ™ 
has been teaching Indian children at Chamita, of 
New Mexico, reports that her children delight lif 
in playing a game, “Deep As a Giant,” devel- dr 
oped from the article of that name written by 
Claudia Lewis for the March 1938 issue of wy 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Here are samples of he 
some of the Indian children’s similes: ta! 
As hot as underwear. ar 
As hard as to pay for something we buy, er: 
because we are poor. i 
As slow as we walk to church. . 
As fast as we finish a book because we all Wi 
know how to read. 
As fast as the light comes. (In an electric ric 
bulb). tic 
As easy as going for a walk in the car. d 
As hard as being just our size and trying to , 
get on a horse by ourselves. he 
As little as eye-lashes. th 
As_ big as heaven. th 
As slow as our teeth come in. 
J: 
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SALISBURY and HENRILU IVEY 


IN THE READING READINESS PROGRAM 


Block building as an activity for young chil- 
dren is not new, but block building as part of 
a program to develop personalities and to 
integrate a group of children into a minia- 
ture democracy is new in that it is not widely 
current. The contributions of block building 
to readiness building become more and more 
apparent as one reads this manuscript. Miss 
Salisbury is associate professor of elemen- 
tary education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and Miss Ivey is first 
grade teacher in the Santa Monica City 
Schools and demonstration teacher in the 


University of California at Los Angeles. 


A COMMUNITY is in full operation on 
the floor of the first grade classroom. A 
thousand blocks of various shapes and 
sizes have been transformed into as many 
of the structures of modern community 
life as the inventive genius of thirty chil- 
dren in thirty minutes can create. A minia- 
ture sky line reveals a three story depot, a 
hotel, a silo, a department store, a hospi- 
tal, a warehouse, a school and a strange 
artistic structure which suggests no mod- 
ern institution but the flight of a child's 
fancy. At sea level is a harbor with break- 
water, piers, lumber yard, and the like. 
Now traffic has begun because the va- 
rious institutions are taking up their func- 
tions in modern society. A milk wagon 
delivers dairy products from house to 
house. A laundry truck serves many of 
the same customers. Grocery trucks make 
the rounds. An ambulance dashes to the 
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hospital. Streetcars ting-a-ling. Dairy cows 
yield their milk to the “squeeze, squeeze, 
squeeze” of a young dairyman. 

A hydroplane soars about aimlessly. 
The teacher, missing nothing, saying lit- 
tle, comments to the aviator, “Are you go- 
ing to wse your plane today?” William 
takes the hint, “Yes, I’m going to dock it 
in the harbor.” “You don’t dock planes 
you moor them just as you sometimes do 
boats. Hydroplanes are often moored to 
buoys just as boats are.” She moves on lis- 
tening for isolated bits of play that will 
give her the cue for developing a worth- 
while sequence involving relationships of 
modern institutions and industry. 

Robert is bringing his boat into the har- 
bor. “I’ve got to get some lumber”, she 
hears him say to himself. Presently she 
rings the chimes. Instantly activity ceases 
and she asks the children to gather around 
the harbor and pier. 

Then by guidance questions she devel- 
ops the idea of a lumberyard where Robert 
can get his lumber. Sylvia volunteers to 
make the lumberyard and the children are 
permitted to return to their play. Later, 
the question arises as to how the lumber 
“gets made into boards” and a lumber mill 
is provided. The sequence continues to de- 
velop until the group has carried over in- 
to their play, a little at a time, the ideas 
that boats bring lumber from the mill to 
the yard and trucks pick up the lumber 
from the yard taking it wherever houses 
are to be built. 

“Where did the lumber mill get the 
lumber?” asks the teacher. 

“From the forest,” comes the reply. 
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Presently a forest springs up, each tree 
composed of a dowel with a triangle on 
top. Some of these trees are cut down, the 
logs (dowels) loaded on to a truck and 
carried to the mill. 

Jerry, playing around the mill, piles 
boards (rectangular blocks) on to a 
freighter and brings them to the lumber- 
yard. Sylvia has been in charge of the lum- 
beryard with two dolls, but she has wan- 
dered off to visit or play in another cor- 
ner of the room. 

The teacher notes that when the freight- 
er comes in no one is at the lumberyard 
to receive it. The gong sounds, “Come to 
the rug,” invites the teacher. When all 
are comfortable the evaluation begins. 
“Sylvia, tell us about your lumberyard.” 
Sylvia explains, “The big doll is the papa 
and the little one the son and when the 
father is away the son keeps the office.” 

The teacher clarifies the terms office and 
ticket office. Presently Jerry speaks up, 
“When I came up with my load of lumber 
there was nobody at the lumberyard.” 

Quick to alibi, Sylvia replies, “It is Sat- 
urday and the lumberyard is closed.” 

Then follows a discussion of the num- 
ber of days people in different occupations 
work and it is brought out that some peo- 
ple are employed seven days a week, others 
five, and that different people have differ- 
ent days off. 

Sylvia is made to feel, however, that 
in the play it is important for her to be 
where she is expected to be and an under- 
standing of responsibility is developed. 
The point is made, also, that the captain 
of the freighter should have let the head 
of the lumberyard know that he was ar- 
riving with lumber. 

When it is time to put away the blocks, 
the teacher leads the children to decide to 
take down everything except the lumber- 
yard and lumber mill. Thus Sylvia will 
have the opportunity to play again and to 
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be on duty, and the worthwhile sequence 
will continue. 


Educational Values of Block Building 


Blocks as material for the use of six- 
year-olds have special values if the teacher 
understands what she is working for and 
employs appropriate techniques. 

The use of blocks by the child satisfies 
his emotional need to be happy for they 
afford him opportunities to affect his en- 
vironment thereby gaining satisfaction and 
self-confidence. With all their permanence 
they are flexible enough to be used for 
the expression of his purposes and ideas. 
Furthermore, they lend themselves to a 
simultaneous expression of individual dif- 
ferences and at the same time make it pos- 
sible for children of different abilities to 
cooperate. 

Block building together with block 
play constitutes a central and integrating 
activity in which the child finds needs for 
things to be made in the construction pe- 
riod and for information to be gotten 
through excursions and through picture 
books. 

When the teacher provides the right 
experiences and steers the children away 
from the expression of the trivial and su- 
perficial, a consciousness of important re- 
lationships in modern society such as those 
of producer, distributor, and consumer, 
source and supply, people and institutions 
is developed. An understanding or insight 
of the value of cooperative effort in satis- 
fying his own needs and the needs of the 
adults in their world is begun. 

If in their expression with blocks, the 
children learn to reproduce the adult world 
about them with integrity they not only 
accumulate information but reveal their 
own misconceptions which can then be 
corrected. Through the proper use of the 
things they build they gain insight into 
the positive phases of the adult world 
about them. 
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If we think of education as the har- 
monious development of personality then 
there must be a departure from a program 
of vicarious experiences for six-year-olds 
to one of real experiences. For it is through 
the discovery of the traits of a child by 
detecting a consistency throughout a num- 
ber of observable acts in various situations 
that a teacher accumulates information 
about that child’s personality to be used 
as a basis of guidance. Having come to 
tentative conclusions as to the ways in 
which a child’s personality needs to de- 
velop, the teacher then provides the ex- 
periences to help the child eradicate un- 
desirable traits and develop further de- 
sirable traits. 

Certainly the child who learns how to 
be considerate of others in the many situa- 
tions where it is essential in block build- 
ing, and has daily practice in considera- 
tion followed by satisfaction can scarcely 
fail (if the odds are not too much against 
him at home) to make progress in de- 
veloping a generalized attitude of con- 
sideration for others. 

The child who has practice in overcom- 
ing his timidity by presenting his own 
work, by answering friendly challenges 
from classmates, by finding tools for him- 
self, by volunteering for jobs and the like 
has a fair chance of getting rid of his bogy. 


Guidance Is Necessary 


Block building and block play without 
the undivided attention of the teacher and 
her intelligent guidance is of doubtful 
value. It is she who arranges for experi- 
ences such as taking trips to the harbor or 
dairy, hearing stories of modern industry, 
looking at picturebooks and the like, which 
afford a common background. Out of the 
play which results from these common ex- 
periences will come common problems 
which can be attacked in group discussion 
where the children learn to do cooperative 
thinking. 
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When the children have played an ex- 
perience once she sees that it is not re- 
peated on the same level but is enriched 
so that new insights are gained. By skill- 
ful questioning she leads them into worth- 
while play sequences by suggesting rela- 
tionships. For example, one group of chil- 
dren has built a wharf. There are ocean 
liners, tug boats, ferry boats and a barge. 
Another group has a breakwater and light- 
house with a landing. Over near Catalina 
a tug is pulling a barge loaded with rocks, 
here and there (manipulation level). The 
teacher inquires, “Where are you taking 
the rocks?” 

The child thinks for a moment and then 
replies, ““O, we are taking them over to 
the breakwater,’ and proceeds to do so. 

The teacher respects the child’s ideas 
and uses them. She questions him to make 
her suggestions fit into his thinking. 

Nothing extraneous is presented with 
the suggestion that it be used in the play. 
Rather, situations are developed so that 
the child discovers each need for himself 
and defines it. Then the teacher helps him 
to see how he can answer that need 
through his own construction or by the 
use of accessory materials. Although the 
teacher anticipates the child’s need for 
dolls and animals these materials may not 
be known or used by the children in their 
block play for months—not until some 
child, perhaps, becomes dissatisfied with 
dowels for people and says, “I need men 
for my dairy” or gives some similar expres- 
sion of a wish for people. Then the teacher 
replies, “You might look in that cupboard 
over there.” 

After the children know the reason for 
certain procedures such as putting the 
blocks away in orderly fashion, refraining 
from interrupting while another child is 
having a turn, or keeping soft voices, the 
teacher holds all to a high standard. 

One of the important functions of the 
teacher is to help children to learn to 
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think. The following account is taken 
from the evaluation following a construc- 
tion period which is closely related to the 
block play. It may serve to show that the 
poorer a child’s thinking the clearer must 
be the teacher’s thinking to guide him into 
a more intelligent attack on his problems. 


Lester is a large boy who has had no kinder- 
garten experience. He apparently lacks ability 
tO reason or even to question when it is neces- 
sary for him to take action and he is in doubt 
as to the proper procedure. During the evalua- 
tion period it is brought out that Sarah needs 
to take the cabin off her boat. The teacher hav- 
ing observed that Lester does not know the 
names of tools and their uses says, “Lester, will 
you get the screw driver?” Although Lester does 
not hear the complete request he leaves the 
rug where all are sitting and goes out on the 
patio. The children look questioningly at the 
teacher to see what her reactions may be. She 
registers nothing and the group follows at- 
tentively. 

Lester aimlessly meanders out on the patio. 
Presently the teacher calls him back and asks 
him what he is looking for. The only response 
is a shrug of the shoulders. This substitute for 
an answer is not allowed to pass. Teacher and 
children repeatedly inquire, “Lester, what are 
you looking for?” They stay with the situation 
until Lester finally admits, “I do not know 
what I am looking for.” Then the teacher pre- 
sents this problem to the class. “What does a 
boy do when he is asked to get something and 
doesn’t know what it is that he is to get?” 

“He asks,” reply several. 

Then the teacher summarizes by saying, “A 
boy never goes off to get something unless he 
knows what he is going for. If he doesn’t know, 
the right thing is for him to ask. 

“Lester, do you know what a screw driver 
is?” 

“No.” “Howard, will you go with Lester to 
help him find the screw driver.” 

When the boys reach the cupboard Howard 
finds the screw driver and is about to return 
to the rug with it, himself, when Lester seizes 
it. An argument begins. The teacher then makes 
it clear that Howard is merely sent to help 
Lester and it is the latter's job to bring the 
screw driver to the rug. Howard then returns 
it to Lester and the boys come to the rug. Soon 
all are engaged on the problem of whether a 
hammer or the screw driver will be the best 
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tool with which to remove the cabin from 
Sarah’s boat. 


To develop a questioning attitude on 
the part of a child of this type requires 
time, patience and perseverence. By the 
teacher’s technique she keeps the interest 
and attention of the class so that they put 
meaning into her summary and learn a 
lesson with Lester. 


The Set-up 


Something of the interaction of chil- 
dren, blocks, and teacher has been given. 
What are the physical conditions for edu- 
cative block play? 

There must be an adequate supply of 
blocks so that each child has enough to 
express his ideas. A thousand blocks serve 
thirty children. There is, of course, a great- 
er proportion of the more useful or basic 
blocks. The blocks are of hard wood, 
smooth and unpainted. When not in use 
they are kept in orderly arrangement in 
a low cupboard, those of a kind together 
in One compartment. 

There is plenty of floor space. Every ar- 
ticle of furniture that has no functional 
value is eliminated from the room. On a 
library table and adjoining shelves are pic- 
ture and story books to which children are 
frequently referred to clarify their ideas 
about boats and vehicles and the like 
which they make in construction period. 
In low cupboards are the accessory mate- 
rials for use with blocks, dolls, and farm 
animals. 

Of course the teacher herself has a file 
of visual materials upon which she draws 
when she wishes to clarify or stimulate 
ideas. Only pictures which serve the in- 
terest of the day are posted and but one or 
two at a time. Some of these pictures show 
clearly different kinds of boats, trains, 
busses and the like. Many have been select- 
ed to show the activities that go on in mod- 
ern life such as those of dairy, field or 
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street-—milking time, haymaking or the 
operation of the steam shovel. 


Block Building Only Part of the Program 


Although the block building and con- 
struction are basic—block play creating 
needs to be answered by construction, and 
construction suggesting ways of playing— 
these two types of activity do not consti- 
tute the whole day’s program. 

Free play with large hollow blocks, bar- 
rels, ropes, and boxes provides exercise for 
the large muscles. Painting and modelling 
afford opportunities for aesthetic expres- 
sion. Rhythms through which body, mind 
and emotions learn to work harmoniously 
together are important. Music, stories, and 
poems bring joy and appreciation. Excur- 
sions, the care of pets, cooking—all have a 
place in the school as a place for children 
to live happily together. 

Block building as an activity for young 
children is not new. Block building as part 
of a program to develop personalities and 
to integrate a group of children into a 
miniature democracy in so far as the writ- 
ers know is new. At least its use to that 
end is not widely current. It is so new that 
the appraisal of it is still in the realm of 
common sense judgment. 

Improved practices in education are 
rarely if ever invented by the psychologist 
or scientist and then made known to teach- 
ers. Rather does the teacher in her own 
laboratory endeavoring to employ the in- 
terests and at the same time answer the 





educational needs of a given group of chil- 
dren develop new materials and new ways 
of guiding children in their natural re- 
actions to those materials. Then the psy- 
chologist and scientist appraise the results 
of her practices, condemning or justifying 
them for wider use. “Science is but com- 
mon sense reduced to more accurate terms.” 
Inasmuch as many values in the realm of 
emotion and social reaction have not 
yielded to quantitative evaluation we are 
still largely dependent upon the findings 
of common sense. 

Common sense tells us that a group of 
six-year-olds busily and happily engaged 
with block building and related activities 
is strong indication of the educative value 
of the activity. The capable teacher mea- 
sures its value to the children by observ- 
ing carefully the stream of behavior for 
each child and registering in her mind 
such items as: Donald is growing in self- 
control. Alice is more cooperative. Blan- 
ton is beginning to show off. 

She knows, too, just how many children 
can participate in the evaluation with in- 
terest and attention as well as the range 
of abilities that can be combined success- 
fully. There is need now for the applica- 
tion of scientific measure through the use 
of clinical procedure, experimentation or 
time samplings to determine the condi- 
tions necessary to justify the wider use of 
this activity which promises to answer the 
call for a worthwhile reading readiness 
program. 


Steady 


The semi-circle that we call daytime marks the 


steps of the sun, 


And in between is the continuous motion of 


the moon 


Crossing the waves of the sky. 


JANUARY 1949 


—Alice Gibson Heap 
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@ MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 
So That We May Boston, Massachusetts, has 


Keep the Feith = nt us this letter with a 


thought and a suggestion which are particu- 
larly appropriate at this time: “In looking 
over old letters I found the enclosed from 
Fraulein Heerwart which seems to me a voice 
from the past to assure us that the German 
people did and still do believe in goodwill to 
men and peace with all. Froebel was a German 
who saw that the regeneration of all humanity 
would come through the right education of 
childhood. Many good Germans still believe 
that and are not our foes. Would the printing 
of this in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION help us to 
keep our faith with the country which gave 
us the kindergarten?” 

Here, in part, is the letter written to the 
“Ladies of the Committee for the Friedrich 
Froebel House Building Fund: Mrs. Maria 
Kraus-Boelte, chairman; Miss Wheelock; Miss 
Fitts; Miss Menson; Miss Curtis, treasurer;” 
from Eisenach, at the foot of Wartburg castle. 

“At a financial meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Association, Germany, Friday, the 
16th of January, 1903, it was resolved: —to send 
you as the representatives of the International 
Kindergarten Union our hearty thanks for your 
cordial answer to our appeal in reference to the 
plan of building a Memorial House to the 
great Educator, Friedrich Froebel. Although he 
was a German, who lived and worked for the 
German Nation, he was aware that N. America 
offered a vast opportunity for sewing the seeds 
of his educational principles, and he even ex- 
pressed on various occasions the wish to go to 
America himself. His periodical, “das Sountaga- 
blatt”, which appeared in 1838-1840, and which 
he wrote for the spread of Education in families, 
was meant for Columbus, Ohio, as well as for 
the readers at Home. 


“No educational system has spread over the 
world to such an extent as Froebel’s, but then 
nowhere has it struck root on such a grand 
scale and in such a profound manner as in the 
United States. The wide ocean, the distance, 
the foreign language have proved no obstacles; 
on the contrary, there has been a frequent inter- 
course between the two continents; ships have 
carried Germans thither and brought Ameri- 
cans over here, to spread the knowledge of and 
show interest in Froebel’s educational ideas. 
Books have been exchanged and translated, peri- 
odicals published, institutions founded, meet- 
ings held, and all on a scale so large that it puts 
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the Mother country in the shade. We stand in 
admiration of, and respect for, these great 
efforts and we find that the most ardent hopes 
that Froebel and his followers could have con- 
ceived have been realized in your country. 

“These remarks concern the Froebel move- 
ment in general, but we owe you in special a 
debt of Love and Gratitude; your kindergarten 
union voted last April in Boston a sum to be 
sent in answer to our appeal, and you have 
helped us by a generous contribution which 
will, when completed, exceed the amount of four 
thousand Marks, to which must be added 
various sums by private friends and kinder- 
gartners which we have received before.” 

As an expression of their gratitude the 
“Ladies of the Committee” were made hon- 
orary members of the International Kinder- 
garten Association. The letter concludes with: 
“Our Association will henceforth be a real 
‘International’ one, and we express the hope 
that our mutual relation towards the cause of 
Froebel’s educational principles will continue 
to extend.” The letter was signed by the presi- 
dents of the International Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation of Germany. 


@ DR. ARNOLD GESELL, 
director of the Clinic 
of Child Development 
at Yale University, has contributed the follow- 
ing comment which turns our attention to the 
present plight of children in England: 

“Readers of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION will be 
interested in the following excerpts taken from 
Circular 1469 and Circular 1474 of the Board 
of Education of England. These notices will 
remind us of the exceptional problems relating 
to preschool children which have been created 
by war conditions. The first World War inter- 
fered with the normal development of the 
nursery school movement which had its initial 
impulse from Margaret Macmillan and inter- 
ested friends in the British Parliament. 


“"The problem of the housing of mentally 
defective and other special school children and 
those from nursery schools is a difficult one. 
On all grounds it is clearly undesirable that 
any of these groups should be placed in billets 
of the ordinary kind, since handicapped or tiny 


Preschool Children 
and the Present War 
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children could not be suitably accommodated 
in small households. Suitable accommodation 
for such groups may be found in seaside and 
country camps, or in large houses which the 
owners may be willing to place wholly or partly 
at the disposal of the authorities in the recep- 
tion areas, and in which temporary residential 
schools could be organized for these children. 
Detailed suggestions for the machinery by 
which such arrangements might be organized 
are set out by the Ministry of Health Memo- 
randum referred to.’ (Circular 1469) 

“The “Under Fives’. Children under five 
are not of “statutory school age”, and unless 
they happen to have been admitted to Nursery 
Classes in an Infants’ Department or School, 
they will probably be evacuated from the 
danger areas only with their mothers. In these 
circumstances it may be felt that they are not 
primarily the concern of the Education Authori- 
ties nor of the teachers, whether at the receiv- 
ing end or those who have come from the 
evacuable areas. While this may be true from 
an administrative or legal standpoint, it re- 
mains true that these little ones and their 
mothers will be in a position which public opin- 
ion will deem it the moral duty of Authorities 
and teachers to do all they can to ameliorate.” 


e Two 1939 bulletins 
have been received from 
the Nursery School Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, Nursery Schools for 
All, by Grace Owen, and The Private Nursery 
School, How to Start One, by Nancy Quayle. 
Miss Owen’s bulletin emphasizes the value of 
nursery school education for normal as well as 
underprivileged children, and Miss Quayle’s 
pamphlet, which is to be used in conjunction 
with it, gives practical details from the pooled 
experience of superintendents and committees 
of private schools in various parts of the 
country. 

Child Training and Parent Education: Ref- 
erences to Material in Recent Books, the second 
edition revised and enlarged is ready for dis- 
tribution by the H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York City for ninety cents a copy. This is 
a selective bibliography based on questions 
actually asked by parents, teachers and stu- 


Recent Bulletins 
and Pamphlets 
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dents and contains references only to non- 
technical, soundly practical books. Increased 
from fifty-one to eighty-three pages to accom- 
modate the increase in material, it also reflects 
the shifting emphasis from training of the 
child to educating the parent, the growth in 
technical knowledge, and the changes in home 
and society. The bibliography was compiled by 
Lucile Stebbing and Caroline Shurtleff. 

Two recent publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association deserve particular mention: Ameri- 
can Education and the War in Europe, an 
eleven-page pamphlet, presents definite recom- 
mendations for the thoughtful consideration of 
all persons interested in American education 
and the safeguarding of our democratic ideals. 
The second bulletin, Federal Activities in Edu- 
cation, describes the purposes, scope, admin- 
istration, and organization of certain federal 
activities in education. It makes no attempt to 
review completely the multitudinous activities 
of federal agencies in education but it does 
cover those of the greatest importance to the 
conduct of education in the states and local 
communities. One hundred fifty-one pages are 
required to present this concise, up-to-date 
review of the educational work of the federal 
government. These bulletins may be obtained 
from the Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., for ten cents and fifty cents per copy, 
respectively. 

Readers interested in social hygiene will wel- 
come the pamphlet, Suggestions for Organizing 
a Community Social Hygiene Program, pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene Society, 
50 West 50th Street, New York City. The 
pamphlet also outlines some things a commu- 
nity should know about itself, such as facili- 
ties for public information, provision for ade- 
quate health and medical service, legal and 
protective measures, social educational meas- 
ures, and measures for the coordination and 
correlation of official and voluntary activities 
in the whole social hygiene field. 


@ CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
for November 1939 carried 
a statement on page 134 concerning the Child 
Development Readers, stressing particularly 
the reading readiness features of the series. The 
article stated that the reading readiness pro- 
gram begins in the kindergarten with the 
Kindergarten Talkies. The Child Development 
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series does begin with a reading readiness pic- 
ture story book by Julia Hahn. It is the pre- 
primer called, Everyday Fun, but it is not one 
of the kindergarten talkies. The Kindergarten 
Talkies by Miss Hahn are simpler picture story 
books for children of kindergarten age. They 
are published by Whitman Company and dis- 
tributed through ten cent stores. 


4.2. E. 


LANNING an A.C.E. Convention program 

is very much like building a house and it 
is particularly gratifying to be able to tell at 
this time how the finished structure will look. 
Milwaukee has been chosen as the site; April 
29-May 3, 1940, the date for completion; the 
foundation and sidewalls consisting of general 
sessions, study classes, studio workshops, or- 
ganization work periods, excursions, school 
visiting, and social activities have been well 
laid; and the materials—speakers, study class 
workers, committee personnel, officers and 
staff—have already begun to function as a 
cooperating unit. 

General session speakers are to be William 
G. Carr, secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, who will speak on the theme for the 
convention, “Broadening Educational Oppor- 
tunities in Your School”; Frank E. Baker, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
who will answer the question, “What Kind of 
Teacher Preparation Affects Practice?” and will 
outline some of the things the Association for 
Childhood Education can do about it. Louis 
Adamic will speak at the third general session 
on a topic to be announced later. The climax 
of the convention program will be a dinner 
meeting at which Bess Goodykoontz, assistant 
commissioner of education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will speak and lead a summary discus- 
sion of the problems presented in the nine 
study groups and the studio classes. 

Variety night under the direction of Louise 
Alder and Dora von Brieson, local convention 
chairman, promises many unusual and enter- 
taining features. Excursions will be taken to 
several of the outstanding WPA projects, par- 
ticularly the free toy loan center, and to visit 
several of the many cultural groups character- 
istic of the Milwaukee population. 
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© THE readers of CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION are in- 
vited to share in planning 
the content for next year’s issues. The Editorial 
Board will meet at St. Louis in February and 
will be glad to consider any suggestions you 
may care to make. Here is one way to help us 
meet your needs. 


Plans for 
Next Year 


Convention 





Borrowing Skates 


ON AFTERNOON has been set aside for 
four sectional meetings under the direc- 
tion of national officers in which the convention 
theme will be discussed and interpreted in 
terms of the nursery school (Miss Brugger), 
the kindergarten (Miss Alder), the primary 
grades (Mrs. Gumlick), and the intermediate 
school (Miss Parker). If there are questions 
you would like to have discussed in these sec- 
tional meetings, forward them to Headquarters 
office so that they may be included in the 
officers’ plans. And do not forget to make your 
hotel reservations early. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN MODERN EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Paul A. Witty and Charles 
E. Skinner. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1939, Pp. 539. $2.75. 


An interesting recent addition to the rapidly 
growing body of literature on mental hygiene 
and education is a book to which nineteen 
educators and psychologists, and one psychia- 
trist, have contributed. Mental Hygiene in Mod- 
ern Education is composed of seventeen chap- 
ters written by different authors, and an intro- 
ductory chapter by the two editors. It has, there- 
fore, the strengths and weaknesses characteris- 
tic of most symposia. It acquaints the reader 
with the rich variety of viewpoints and experi- 
ences of its numerous authors who, as special- 
ists in related fields of work, have valuable 
contributions to make to a general study of 
mental hygiene. 

On the other hand, although the editors pre- 
sent this book as “a systematic account of 
trends in the field of mental hygiene and child 
development”, many readers will undoubtedly 
feel that it lacks that unity, clarity, and con- 
sistency of concept, organization, and presenta- 
tion which a genuinely systematic presentation 
of the field by one or two authors might 
achieve. Eclecticism in any field is likely to ex- 
hibit these limitations, yet the reviewer agrees 
with the editors and authors in believing that 
advance in our understanding and treatment 
of children will take place to the extent that 
many factors are recognized as reciprocally re- 
lated in wholesome growth, rather than through 
commitment to any single system of child analy- 
sis and guidance. 

The authors have in common what has come 
to be known as the progressive point of view 
in education. To illustrate: their contributions 
are addressed, the editors tell us, “primarily to 
those persons who believe that education should 
comprise serious attempts to help children be- 
come well-integrated personalities.” They look 
upon mental hygiene as “an attitude or point 
of view which is reflected in all the activities 
of the school.” Consistent with these educa- 
tional principles and this approach to the prob- 
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lems of education is the insistence of the edi- 
tors that “the distinguishing characteristic of 
a hygienic approach in education is its clear 
disavowal of interest in subject matter and 
academic training as the primary instruments 
of the educative process.” 

Obviously, in such a symposium as this, dif- 
ferent chapters will have specific values for in- 
dividual readers, depending upon their inter- 
ests and their needs. The whole book, however, 
will help those who deal with children to de- 
velop a broad understanding of a vast field and 
some comprehension of the complex inter- 
relationships of specific phases of child growth, 
development, and education.— Ethel Kawin, 
University College, University of Chicago. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN A DEMOC.- 
RACY. By S. R. Slavson. New York; Asso- 
ciation Press, 1939. Pp. 226. $2.50. 


For those who desire to assist in that type of 
character education most essential for the per- 
petuation of democratic principles, Mr. Slav- 
son’s new book, Character Education in a De- 
mocracy, will prove a source of real satisfaction. 
One may or may not agree with Mr. Slavson’s 
statements im toto, but one cannot help but 
acknowledge the sincerity and force with which 
this author has attacked his problem. 

The scope of the material included in this 
single volume is tremendous, and yet the whole 
structure of the book is such that once it is 
begun, the sanity and plausibility of it to the 
layman, or the scientific accuracy of it to the 
professional reader carries conviction. 

The thesis of the book, as stated on page 73, 
is “that group experiences are the foundations 
of personality.” In proving this thesis, the au- 
thor carefully sets up definitions, generally ac- 
cepted at present, of “personality,” “character,” 
and the “socially determined principles of de- 
mocracy.” He submits to his readers not only 
sociological and pedagogical arguments to sus- 
tain his thesis, but he draws upon psychology 
and anthropology for essential contributions. 

The author shows clearly the social dishar- 
mony and confusion facing youth today, and in 
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the light of conditions analyzes the problems 
of individuals and society. He sees the type of 
education needed in a democracy as one which 
will help develop the thoroughly integrated in- 
dividual; one which will assist the “transition 
inherent to development and maturity;” and 
one which will “establish positive constructive 
attitudes.” He pays tribute to those progressive 
schools which are recognizing the nature and 
basic needs of children and are trying to pro- 
vide for the “harmonious development of all 
elements of personality.” 

This book does much to show the reasons 
for, and the way toward, “integration” in edu- 
cation. It will help to clarify in the minds of 
many the outstanding problem of American 
schools today as they seek to educate children 
for democracy.—Franc J. Thyng, Garden Cit) 
High School, Garden City, New York. 


ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD. 
Eighteenth Yearbook, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association. Edited by L. M. Fertsch, 
Chairman, Cecelia Galvin and Jess S. Hud- 
son. Washington, D. C.: The National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. Pp. 622. $2.00. 


Like its predecessor, Newer Practices in Read- 
ing in the Elementary School, this yearbook is 
a compilation of a large body of material pre- 
pared by many different individuals. The cur- 
riculum is here thought of as including all the 
experiences of the children for which the school 
is responsible. “Enrichment of the curriculum, 
consequently, is not primarily a matter of writ- 
ing courses of study or a problem restricted to 
academic subjects. It involves modification of 
the quality of school life at any and all points 
to the end that the experiences of boys and 
girls become more meaningful and vital. It 
assumes the utilization of any means—courses 
of study or otherwise—to accomplish this end.” 

The introductory chapter is an appraisal of 
the different methods of enriching the curricu- 
lum which have been used from time to time 
such as addition of subjects, improvement of 
content of subjects, introduction of an activ- 
ity period, individualized assignments, ability 
grouping, special classes, and finally, reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum in terms of child inter- 
ests and activities, or in terms of social enter- 
prises and problems. 
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The remaining chapters are given over to de- 
tailed reports of actual classroom procedures 
which illustrate ways of making learning con- 
crete and purposeful, of developing apprecia- 
tions and creative abilities, of enrichment 
through materials and equipment, and through 
use of community resources. The editors very 
wisely warn against the unconsidered adoption 
of any of the suggested means of enrichment 
and urge therefore the thoughtful reading of 
the introductory chapter which “emphasizes 
the importance of using methods that are con- 
sistent with one another and with an accept- 
able general plan of curriculum enrichment.” 


The usefulness of this book is increased by 
the twenty carefully selected page references 
to books, magazines, and bulletins which ac- 
company each of its eight chapters—A.T. 


SEVENTY-THREE YEARS OF KINDER- 
GARTEN IN KENTUCKY. By Martha 
King Alexander. Printed by the author. 
Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody Col.- 
lege for Teachers, 1938. Pp. 103. $1.25. 


This little book in its three chapters presents 
a very thorough study of the establishment and 
growth of the kindergarten in Kentucky. Miss 
Alexander has gathered material for her mono- 
graph from many sources: books, periodicals, 
reports, pamphlets, bulletins, newspaper clip- 
pings, personal letters and interviews. 

Most readers will be especially interested in 
Chapter II, devoted largely to the kindergarten 
movement in Louisville. Here we learn of the 
establishment of the first kindergarten and a 
training school for kindergartens by that pio- 
neer progressive, Anna Bryan, a gifted young 
woman who had the courage as early as 1887 
to make her own interpretation and applica- 
tion of Froebelian theory. The large part of this 
chapter is devoted to an account of the work 
of Miss Bryan’s pupils and successors. 

Patty Smith Hill was principal of the train- 
ing school for seventeen years following Miss 
Bryan’s acceptance of a position in Chicago. 
When Miss Hill was called to Teachers Col- 
lege her position in Louisville was filled by her 
sister, Mary D. Hill. Students and friends of 
both of these leaders in kindergarten educa- 
tion will be greatly interested in Miss Alexan- 
der’s appreciative account of their work and 
influence in Kentucky.—<A.T. 
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Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 








LITTLE TOOT. Pictures and story by Hardie 
Gramatky. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1939. Unpaged. $1.50. 


Personifications of trains, boats and machin- 
ery are all too often intolerably dull reading 
even for the long-suffering young, but not 
Little Toot. Little Toot is a love of a tugboat, 
young and silly. To be sure, he comes of good 
stock. Father Toot and Grandfather Toot are 
doughty old sea dogs, capable of handling the 
biggest ocean liners. Their irreproachable con- 
duct makes Little Toot’s antics seem all the 
more frivolous. Little Toot’s downfall and re- 
sultant perils are well deserved; his reform, a 
cause for rejoicing. 

Hardie Gramatky has not only told Toot’s 
adventures in gay style but he has pictured tugs 
and steamers in the freshest water colors our 
eyes have feasted on. Here is a humorous and 
beautiful book that children four to ten will 
delight in. Both the pictures and the text have 
a unique distinction 


THE STORY OF RICKEY. By Margarez S. 
and Helen L. Johnson. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1939. Pp. 89. $1.75. 


BARNEY OF THE NORTH. By Margaret S. 
and Helen L. Johnson. New York: Harcourt. 
Brace and Company, 1939. Pp. 114. $1.75. 
Every child should read some of the Mar- 

garet and Helen Johnson dog stories. They are 

always good tales, authentic and true to the 
particular breed of dog described. 

Rickey is their first book for young children 
(four to eight). It concerns an Airedale puppy 
with everything to learn. He makes mistakes, 
suffers the usual ups and downs in family favor, 
but when he finally saves a young colt from 
drowning, his place on the farm is assured. 

Barney is the story of a fine Newfoundland, 
a breed all too little known by children today. 
This one shows the breed's characteristic 
strength, bravery, and devotion to his owners. 
The story turns on the Newfoundland’s pe- 
culiar power and endurance as a swimmer. It 
is a satisfying story about one of our noblest 
breeds of dog 
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COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO. By Berta and Elmer 
Hader. New York: Macmillan and Company, 
1939. Unpaged. $2.00. 


Little Red came out of the egg in a duck’s 
nest. Life with the ducks is hard on the small 
rooster. He has many difficulties before he 
finally discovers his own kind and joyfully 
settles down to chicken life with a triumphant, 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

The Haders have surpassed themselves in 
this exquisite picture-story. The tale will de- 
light children three to seven years old. The 
pictures are as numerous as they are beauti- 
ful and make this a very choice book. 


MOLLY WHUPPIE; AN OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALE. By Joseph Jacobs. Pictures by 
Pelagie Doane. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. Unpaged. $1.50. 


Molly Whuppie, the intrepid girl giant killer, 
has long been a favorite tale with this re- 
viewer. Here she is, in a deservedly separate 
volume. Pelagie Doane must also love this 
story because her four-color pictures have all 
the vigor, excitement and romance so charac- 
teristic of Molly. Here is a heroine who should 
help children, seven to any age, recover from 
the “slings and arrows” of outrageous routine. 


THE BURRO THAT HAD A NAME. By 
Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. Pictures by 
Howard Simon. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1939. Unpaged. $1.25. 


This story of a little Mexican boy and his 
beloved burro has unusual charm. Children five 
to nine will enjoy its simple pattern and the 
attractive pictures, which illustrate every page. 

Everyone made fun of Chucho because he 
named his burro. “Burros never have names,” 
everyone assured him. but he paid no attention. 
He called his burro, Nacas—long ears—and the 
boy and the burro liked the name. Later, when 
a man insisted that the burro was his, the name 
saved the day. Chucho and Nacas were trium- 
phantly reunited and names for burros were 
justified 
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Among... 


Editor, HELEN BERTERMANN 


THE MAGAZINES 








THE WORLD THEY LIVE IN. By Alice V. 
Keliher. Child Study, Fall 1939, 17:3-5. 


For cues in interpreting the world today to 
young children Miss Keliher urges us to turn to 
the children themselves and consider the ques- 
tions they ask, the experiences they seek and 
the expressions of their experiences in words, 
drawings, and gestures. She believes that chil- 
dren should be inducted into the problems of 
society slowly and states that young children do 
not have enough experience to study unemploy- 
ment, poverty, war, and economic disorganiza- 
tion. She supports this statement in four ways 
and concludes that when children go too far 
afield from their own problems they “find little 
that they can do about adult problems and they 
may develop through premature and frustrating 
experiences an attitude that nothing can be 
done.” Illustrations emphasize her statements. 


A MINIMUM READING -SPELLING VO 
CABULARY FOR REMEDIAL WORK. By 
George Spache. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, November 1939, 33:161-174. 


Mr. Spache presents this study as an attempt 
to develop a word list that meets the needs of 
a reading-spelling vocabulary that will save the 
teacher the detailed task of checking reading 
lists against spelling, and vice versa. Inasmuch 
as words in a minimum reading list may differ 
from those in a spelling list a busy teacher will 
welcome this assistance. The better known 
spelling lists and reading vocabularies were used. 


A COMPREHENSIVE CONCEPT OF EVAL- 
UATION. By Ernest O. Melby. Curriculum 
Journal, November 1939, 10:300-303. 


By emphasizing the necessity for studying the 
child himself, the life of the school, and for 
analyzing the social concepts and living, Mr. 
Melby predicts that in the future evaluation 
will have human welfare as its major consider- 
ation. It is heartening to those who can and do 
“live with their children”, but who do not wax 
enthusiastic over statistical methods, to realize 
that their methods of evaluating children may 


be valuable 
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CHILDREN WANT TO BEHAVE. By Harlan 
L. Hagman. The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, November 1939, 28:236. 


Mr. Hagman offers a list of positive state- 
ments that should guide a teacher in establish- 
ing procedures for controlling classroom situa- 
tions. These statements serve as measuring sticks 
for a well controlled teacher, young or old, in- 
experienced or a veteran. No successful teacher 
has ignored them and no unsuccessful teacher 
has fulfilled the qualifications. The negative 
statements, fewer in number, do not lose their 
suggestiveness through their negation. Do not 
we all need such reminders as: “Be able to 
laugh at yourself,” “Sense coming difficulties 
and prevent their occurrence,” “Exhibit your 
confidence in the child,” and “Don’t jump to 
conclusions,” “Don't fear to apologize,” “Don’t 
deny children the respect due them as persons.” 


CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF PRIM.- 
ERS. By Audrey March Courtier. The Ele- 
mentary English Review, November 1939, 
16:271-278. 

Miss Courtier discusses the reading program 
of instruction in terms of cultivating a keen 
interest and desire to read, and the concepts 
which make reading symbols meaningful. Fol- 
lowing a detailed discussion of the importance 
of vocabulary in primers she presents standards 
for the stories, pictures, sentence structure, and 
indentation of paragraphs. She believes that flu- 
ency, fostered by an abundance of interesting 
simple material, will stimulate a liking for read- 
ing and a love for books. In order to meet the 
problems of selecting this material she devel- 
oped three tables which refer to an analysis of 
twenty of the more widely used primers. 


A CREATIVE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS. 
By A. D. Zanzig. Recreation, November 
1939, 33:430-433, 474-475. 

Teachers in small or rural communities, in 
cities, in suburbs will want to make note for 
future reference of this account of the way a 
small town in Wisconsin worked together for 
a real community Christmas celebration 
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ABSTRACTS 








THE CONTRIBUTION OF GENERALIZA- 
TION TO THE LEARNING OF THE AD- 
DITION FACTS. By C. L. Thiele. New Y ork: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
cributions to Education No. 763, 1938. Pp. 
vi+84, 

This experimental study involved a compari- 
son of two methods of learning the one hun- 
dred addition facts by pupils in the low second 
grade. Nine teachers and approximately 250 
pupils in the Detroit schools were included in 
each of the two experimental groups. The 
teachers are described as experienced and above 
average. The usual methods were used in equat- 
ing the experimental groups of pupils and in 
measuring gains during the experimental pe- 
riod. The two methods were designated as the 
drill method and the generalization method. 

In the drill method, emphasis was placed 
upon speedy and accurate recall of the addi- 
tion facts, each considered as a separate entity. 
The activities of this group, however, were not 
confined to mere repetition of abstract combi- 
nations. They found authority for the number 
facts through manipulation of concrete objects. 
They also illustrated and dramatized the com- 
binations, prepared statements about many of 
the facts, and dealt with them in the solution 
of verbal problems. 

The generalization method stressed the per- 
ception of relationships or laws common to 
many number facts. Pupils were encouraged to 
think out things for themselves, even the sum 
of two numbers. The exercise and development 
of resourcefulness and ingenuity were accepted 
as the most important aims in teaching. The 
goal was not to teach a list of predetermined 
generalizations but to insure that children 
should generalize. 

Among the conclusions and implications of 
the experiments, the author presents the fol- 
lowing: The pupils in the drill method group 
made only 65 per cent as much gain as those in 
the generalization group; the data proved this 
superiority of the latter method to be statis- 
tically significant. The implication is that 50 
per cent more time would be required for the 
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drill method pupils to equal the achievement 
of the generalization group. The same superi- 
ority holds whether comparisons are made be- 
tween whole groups, groups equated on the 
basis of intelligence, or groups equated on the 
basis of low, average, or high initial scores. 
The superiority of the generalization method 
pupils lies largely in the fact that they learned 
the so-called harder addition facts better than 
the other group. Teachers were unanimous in 
reporting strong interest on the part of gen- 
eralization method pupils; that they liked to 
figure things out for themselves. 

The author concludes with the question: 
“Can the capacity of the mind to generalize be 
utilized in the teaching of arithmetic beyond 
the point of dealing with simple number facts?” 
He suggests that if experimentation gives an 
affirmative answer to this question, a radical 
change in the arithmetic program would ensue, 
involving methods, grade placement of topics, 
materials, tests, and teacher training. 


MINOR MENTAL MALADJUSTMENTS IN 
NORMAL PEOPLE. By J. E. Wallace Wal- 
lin. Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 298 pp. 

This volume is described as “a casebook for 
the use of students of mental hygiene, psychol- 
ogy, education, child development, sociology, 
and the formation of personality traits.” It con- 
sists of almost three hundred biographical case 
histories of personality maladjustments of teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
and instructors in psychology and education 
who have been students in the author's classes. 
Each individual was asked to describe early 
difficulties in adjustment or personality malad- 
justments as accurately as possible and to at- 
tempt to discover their sources, describing in 
so far as possible when and how the difficulties 
arose. They were also asked to describe the 
methods they had tried in overcoming such 
difficulties and to indicate the results of their 
efforts. Each person was given a questionnaire 
containing a suggestive list of adjustment 
problems including: food fads and antipathies, 
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fears and phobias of all sorts, frights, supersti- 
tions, peculiar ideas, obsessions, difficult ham- 
pering habits, sex difficulties, daydreaming, 
phantasies, anxieties, worries, feelings of in- 
feriority, compulsions, infantile fixations, in- 
hibitions or repressions, seclusiveness, timidi- 
ties, tantrums, sleepwalking, absentmindedness, 
amnesia, and overfastidiousness. 

Very few students reported that they had 
never experienced any personality maladjust- 
ments. Some who took this stand emphatically 
at first later submitted valuable and interest- 
ing reports. The time available for the prep- 
aration of the reports varied from six weeks 
during the summer session to eight or nine 
months during the regular academic year. The 
evidence indicates that most people, by per- 
sistent effort, can recall a large amount of buried 
experience and relating circumstances. The au- 
thor has made such editorial corrections as 
were deemed advisable, without changing the 
substance or meaning of the reports. He has 
also supplied captions for them. 

He suggests several values and uses of the 
records. They supply a wealth of information 
on a wide variety of mental maladjustments 
that have actually occurred in the experiences of 
superior and normal individuals. They indicate 
in many instances the causes of the difficulties 
and processes through which they have been 


fixed or modified. They show that normal adults 
are often able to recall, describe, and interpret 
earlier maladjustments and deal with them in 
a constructive way. They present material which 
anyone can use in making an objective study 
and appraisal of his own attitudes, assets, diffi- 
culties, and adjustments. He suggests that teach- 
ers, social workers, psychologists, and others 
can find in these inventories valuable clues to 
desirable educational and social treatment of 
children, reminding the reader that an Educa- 
tion Committee of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection recom- 
mended a required orientation course in mental 
hygiene for all certificated school workers. 

Suggestions are given of specific factors that 
one shou!d keep in mind in attempting an ex- 
planation of the causes of mental difficulties. 
Such items as the following are included: be- 
havior patterns of parents, teachers, siblings, 
and comrades; frustration of deeper impulses, 
drives, cravings; morbid sensitiveness; feelings 
of inferiority and insecurity. Such key questions 
as the following are given to direct the stu- 
dents’ inquiry: What is the real purpose which 
the individual is trying to achieve by his con- 
duct? What underlying hidden motives is he 
attempting to cover up? Are the individual's 
behavior responses of the nature of defense 
mechanisms or escape-and-avoid reactions, or 
of other types? 


Developing an Inguiring Mind 
(Continued from page 200) 


a system of education based on the search 
for truth by scientific study would turn 
their inquiring minds to the problems of 
war, poverty, sickness and crime. They 
would soon puncture the sophistries by 
which endurance of such travesties of hu- 
man welfare and justice are maintained 
and become radical, efficient crusaders for 
human betterment. 

Much of our talk of improvement, good- 
will, and democracy is probably at root 
rank hypocrisy. It is easy to picture Utopia 
and Heaven, but the achievement of these 
goals of human desire involve adjust- 
ments which only plastic individuals can 
make. Most of us are no longer plastic 
except in our imaginations. The develop- 
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ment of an inquiring mind implies the 
lengthening of the period of plasticity. 
All are agreed that we live in a time 
of stress and change. Few, however, agree 
either as to the goals toward which we 
should work or as to the methods by which 
they should be achieved. Yet unlimited di- 
versity of aim and method spells chaos, 
and in human history the universal meth- 
od of terminating chaos is domination and 
dictation. America has come to the part- 
ing of the ways. We must either become 
more democratic or acknowledge democ- 
racy a failure. The development of inquir- 
ing minds seems to be the next step along 
the path of progress, and a fertile field for 
important personal contribution. 
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New A.C.E. Branches 


Cedar Falls-Hudson Association for 
Education, lowa. 

Midland College Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Fremont, Nebraska. 

Northeastern State College Association for Child- 
hood Education, Tahlequa, Oklahoma 

York County Association for Childhood Education, 
Pennsylvania 

Reinstated: Bonham Primary Council, Texas. 

Kindergarten-Primary Club of Texas State College 
for Women, Denton. 


Childhood 


Changes 


Arta Lawrence on leave of absence from Eastern 
Oregon Normal School, LaGrande, Oregon, to study 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, for a 
year. 


Retirements 


Elizabeth Oehmig from Board of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, after forty-four years of service. She 
will live in Nashville in a charming home just com- 
pleted. 


Kindergarten Survey 


A survey of the kindergarten situation for 
the current school year has just been completed 
by the Association for Childhood Education. 
One-fourth of the 48 states were covered; one 
large eastern state, two in the south, four in the 
east-central section, four in the north-central 
section, and one in the far west. It was found 
that: 


The number of cities having kindergartens is in- 
creasing; 

The number of kindergartens is increasing; 

Kindergarten budgets are increasing. 


A release was prepared and distributed to 
the school superintendents who were ques- 
tioned; to educational publications, including 
state education journals; and to general press 
services and columnists. Reprints are available 
at $2.50 for 50 copies, $4.00 for 100 copies. 
Permission will be granted to reproduce in 
other ways with the use of proper credit line. 
If you would like to have a sample copy, send 
a stamped, addressed envelope to the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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To A.C.E. Publications Representatives 


A ruling of the national Executive Board of 
the Association for Childhood Education makes 
it possible, since November 1, 1939, to pay a 
commission of 25c on each paid subscription 
order, new or renewal, sent to Headquarters by 
an official publications representative of an 
A.C.E. Branch who complies with certain con- 
ditions. Information about the conditions has 
been mailed to publication representatives 
whose names are on file at A.C. Headquar- 
ters, and to presidents of Branches. If this ma- 
terial has not reached you, please write at once 
to A.CE. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


What Does a Fellow Do? 


At the midwinter meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Elizabeth Neterer, A.C.E. fellow for 1939- 
40, presented her report. Some of her comments 
follow: 


To keep our bibliographies practical, up-to-date, 
and selected, we have written to educational leaders 
in different parts of the United States asking for 
references in their fields which they consider best 
suited to the needs of teachers who write to us for 
help. They were asked to select material available at 
most libraries, or which could be purchased by teach- 
ers in average circumstances. I try to become familiar 
with every book on our bibliographies. If we or the 
National Education Association do not have the book 
on our library shelves the Congressional Library is 
consulted. 


One day each week is spent with the Editor of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. This may mean reading 
manuscripts and expressing opinions, in the light of 
my teaching experience and the letters which ask for 
help with teaching problems, as to their suitability for 
publication in the magazine. Sometimes I edit an 
article, read galley or page proof, paste dummy pages, 
or do a bit of writing. 


Odd jobs provide a delightful variety of experi- 
ence. I have helped with the Branch Exchange and 
“News Here and There” in CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, 
written a report of the Atlanta A.C.E. convention for 
the Journal of Home Economics, opened mail, tabu- 
lated returns from questionnaires, scanned state edu- 
cation journals for significant articles and A.C.E 
news or pages. I have had contacts with three A.C.E 
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Branches, have spoken on books for children at two 
parent council meetings and on toys for the primary 
child at the Baltimore Toy Forum. Twice I have been 
asked to evaluate educational films. 


There is a tremendous amount of detail to be 
cared for at Headquarters. One morning I worked 
with the bookkeeper, thinking to clear up some of 
the mysteries of the office files, and learned of the 
infinite amount of work and the difficulties to be 
met in entering magazine subscriptions, of the time 
and handling required to change an address or to 
trace a renewal that has come in as a new subscrip- 
tion. I had never realized how all these things hinder 
prompt service nor understood why it takes several 
weeks to enter or renew a subscription. And what a 
convenience it is when a school that has the magazine 
mailed each year to a different teacher includes with 
its renewal the statement “Last year this subscription 
was sent in the name of ‘John Doe’.” 


Organization Representatives are Guests 


On Friday, November 24, the members of 
the national Executive Board, holding its an- 
nual meeting in Washington, were hostesses at 
a tea. Guests were representatives of national 
organizations working directly or indirectly for 
children and having headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Through these contacts the members of the 
Board gained some knowledge of the work of 
these organizations and the ways in which they 
cooperate with the Association for Childhood 
Education. 


The A.C.E. Emblem 


Do you know that if you are a Branch or a 
contributing member of the A.C.E. you are en- 
titled to wear the official pin? It is of blue 
enamel with letters and fluted edge in gold. 
Order from the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Rolled gold, $1.00; 10-K gold, $4.00. 


A.C.E. in California 

The 16th Annual Study Conference of the 
California Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, was held in conjunction with the California 
Coast Association for Nursery Education, South- 
ern Section, at Laguna Beach, November 24 
and 25. The registration was 668, the largest 
number in the history of the organization. Of 
special note were the five work centers, four of 
which were planned and set up for the different 
age levels by teachers from Orange County using 
equipment, arrangements, and products from 
their own schoolrooms. The nursery level center 
was supplied by the California Coast Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. 

In a message to those attending the meeting, 
Walter F. Dexter, superintendent of public in- 
struction for the state, said: 
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The theme of this study conference, “Childhood 
Education—The Foundation for Personal Living and 
Social Integration,’ should challenge the imagination 
of every person in attendance. It is concerned not 
only with the processes of a successful educational 
program but with the fundamental issues of modern 
civilization. It deals with the growing child as a 
dynamic unit of society. It at once recognizes the 
intrinsic value of the individual and his responsi- 
bility to the group to which he belongs. It empha- 
sizes the belief that success in the modern world de- 
pends upon a willingness to cooperate with others. It 
carries the conviction that children in our schools 
can be taught to be mutually helpful. Upon this 
philosophic concept rests the superstructure of our 
republic. 


Child Labor Day 


January 27-29, 1940, will mark the thirty- 
fourth observance of Child Labor Day. The Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, has prepared suggested 
programs for schools, church groups, and wom- 
en’s clubs and civic organizations. Information 
about these programs will be sent by the Com- 
mittee upon request. There is still much to be 
done in this problem of children and _ labor. 


Freedom in Choice of Films 


The Neely Bill (S. 280) to prohibit the com- 
pulsory block booking and blind selling of mo- 
tion pictures was passed by the Senate last July 
by the decisive margin of 46 to 28. Passage of 
this bill by the House of Representatives during 
the regular 1940 session of the 76th United 
States Congress depends upon the continued 
efforts of interested individuals and groups. If 
you favor the Neely Bill write now urging your 
representatives in Congress to support it im the 
form passed by the Senate. Letters should reach 
these representatives during the first week in 
January. 


Twenty-two Million Children 


According to records of the U. S. Office of 
Education, there are approximately 22,000,000 
children ranging in age from 5 to 15 in elemen- 
tary schools, public and private, throughout the 
country. They are taught by more than 650,000 
teachers. Principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and service employees swell the number 
beyond 700,000. The latest published figures 
available show that slightly more than half of 
the children in public elementary schools in 
this country attend school in a community of 
2500 population or less. They go to school ap- 
proximately 33 weeks of the year, at an average 
cost of $56.39 per child. 
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cg The Henry Books 
7,\ By James S. Tippett 


e Henry and the Garden 
e Stories about Henry 
e Henry and His Friends 


A new idea in 
primary reading 





Fresh and original primary material by this popular writer for children. With all 
its interest—action, surprises, humor, conversation—vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture are as carefully controlled as in any basal series. Mr. Tippett has long been 
recognized as a writer of children’s poems and stories that have rhythm, charm of 
word and phrase, which are childlike in their simplicity and yet have dramatic 
effect. A fascinating illustration on almost every page. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Boston Atlanta Dallas 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
San Francisco Portland 











American Youth Commission 


A broad program to strengthen America’s 
forces of education in order to safeguard the 
survival of democracy “in a world in which war 
may be the dominant feature of international 
relations for a long time,” is advocated by the 
American Youth Commission, of which Owen 
D. Young is acting chairman and Floyd W. 
Reeves is director. The Commission pointed to 
the findings of its four-year investigation, indi- 
cating that nearly a million children of elemen- 
tary school age are not enrolled in any school 
and that the schooling in many sections is of 
poor quality. In a statement issued by its direc- 
tor the Commission asserted that: 


The outbreak of war in Europe renders it impera- 
tive that renewed attention be given to the deficien- 
cies in education of our youth. There is every reason 
to believe that a defective educational system weakens 
the ability of a nation in time of crisis, diminishes 
the nation’s power to protect its security without 
war, and in case of war will reduce its fighting 
strength. 


The statement observes that the improve- 
ments in instructional and other services for 
children in the best schools have been slow to 
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spread to the average school and have had hard- 
ly any redeeming effect on the worst schools. It 
comments that the social and economic trends 
have placed such increasing burdens on educa- 
tion that the schools have not been able to keep 
abreast of their task, even though they are im- 
proving as rapidly as other social institutions. 

Stressing the dangers of the possible tendency 
to slash educational budgets here for defense 
purposes as the war situation progresses abroad, 
the Commission says that the educational de- 
ficiencies of many out-of-school young people 
are so great that a nationwide program of 
remedial education is essential if they are to be 
effectively useful to their country in either 
peace or war. 


Gallant American Women 


The U. S. Office of Education is sponsoring 
this year a new series of dramatized educational 
radio programs showing the part women have 
played and are playing in every phase of Amer- 
ican life. Lives of “unsung heroines” will be fea- 
tured as well as contributions of famous women 
of the nation. Mary R. Beard, of the World 
Center for Women’s Archives, is a member of 
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New Builder-BLOCKS 


for Kindergarten 


New Builder-BOARDS 
For Primary Grades 
Write today for illustrated folders 


BUILDER-BOARDS 
3416 Edmund Bilvd., 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 








BUSHBLOX 


Used in the New York State Nursery Schools for 
which they are purchased by the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Also Bushblox nursery equipment. 
Send for free pamphlet. 


Bush Lumber & Supply Co., Inc. 
480 Hamilton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Back Copies of Childhood 
Education are Needed 


OCTOBER 1934 NOVEMBER 1936 
DECEMBER 1934 JANUARY 1937 
MAY 1935 MARCH 1937 
MAY 1936 OCTOBER 1937 


SEPTEMBER 1936 DECEMBER 1937 


We pay 15c¢ per copy. Please notify 
us before sending the magazines. 








CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Only Magazine in the United States 
Owned and Edited by Teachers, Devoted 
to Early Childhood Education. 


$2.50—for One Year subscriptions, Nine issues— 
excluding June, July, and August. 


$2.25—special subscription rate to Branch Mem- 
bers and Undergraduate Students. 


$4.00—combination rate for subscription te 
Childhood Education and Contributing Member- 
ship in A.C.E. Centributing Members receive two 
educational bulletins each year. 


Name 
Mailing Address—Street and Number | 


Mailing Address—City and State — 


Room 310—1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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the committee that reviews script for the broad- 
casts. 

“Gallant American Women” will be heard at 
2:00 P.M. EST, every Tuesday afternoon, 
through January 23, 1940. Forthcoming pro- 
grams are: 


January 2—Women of Learning. The story of the 
development of higher education of women, from 
the dame school to the university. 

January 9—Women as Teachers. Women's leader- 
ship in kindergartens and nursery schools, the arts, 
vocational guidance, home economics, adult educa- 
tion, and education of the handicapped and the for- 
eign born. 

January 16—Women Explorers. Anthropologists, 
archaeologists, geologists, geographers; women who 
have gone on expeditions into strange lands and deep 
seas and brought home information valuable to man 
and important to science. 

January 23—Women of Letters. Historians, essay- 
ists, novelists, poets; from Mercy Warren, “the pen- 
woman of the Revolution,” to Pearl Buck, the only 
American woman to receive the Nobel prize in litera- 
ture; librarians as preservers of literature. 


New Film Available 


A picture produced and distributed by West- 
ern Electric Company's motion picture bureau, 
“Life Begins Again,” dwells particularly on 
problems arising in the case of school children 
who have impaired hearing, and demonstrates 
the correct procedure for discovering hearing 
deficiencies by means of audiometric test. In- 
cluded in the film is an interesting animated 
sequence which demonstrates clearly how the 
human auditory system functions. This sound 
film is available to theatres without charge. For 
information write the Western Electric Com- 
pany, 195 Broadway, New York City. 


National Council of Childhood Education 


Those interested in early childhood education 
are cordially invited to attend the sessions 
of the Council in the Crystal Ballroom at the 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on Mon- 
day, February 26. A program outline follows: 


Morning Sesston—9:30 A.M. 
PRESIDING: Grace Langdon, President, National 
Association for Nursery Education. 
THEME: “Facing Facts in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion. 
THE SCHOOL: Speaker to be announced. 
LEGISLATION: Mary Dabney Davis, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
THE COMMUNITY: Mark Eagleton, President, 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
DISCUSSION: “We Want to Know About the 
Five-Year-Old Child.” 
Leader: Paul Misner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glencoe, Il. 
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Buffet Luncheon—12:30 P.M. 
Informal discussion groups and an opportunity to 
meet and talk with friends. 


Afternoon Session—2:15 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Olga Adams. President, Association for 
Childhood Education. 
THEME: “What Constitutes a Good Nursery-Kin- 
dergarten-Primary School?” 
SYMPOSIUM: “Robert's First Years in School.” 
Leader: Ethel Kawin, Psychologist of the 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 
Participants: Teachers representing nur- 
sery school, kindergarten, and the pri- 
mary school. 


ADDRESS: “Extending the Desirable Type of 
Educational Experience for the Younger 
Child.” George D. Strayer, Division of Or- 
ganization and Administration of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


If it is not possible for you to be in St. Louis 
will you ask some administrator or teacher from 
your school system to attend this vitally im- 
portant meeting. 

On Tuesday morning, February 27, the Na- 
tional Council of Childhood Education will hold 
a joint session with the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, National 
Education Association. This session will be de- 
voted to a presentation and critique of the De- 
partment’s twelfth yearbook, Newer Instruc- 
tional Practices of Promise. 

On Tuesday afternoon members of the Coun- 
cil will be guests of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, National Education As- 


sociation. 


Annual National Conference 

The Progressive Education Association will 
meet in Chicago, February 19-24, with a pro- 
gram built around the theme, “Resources and 
Education.” Headquarters will be at the Palmer 
House. For further information write to the 
Progressive Education Association, 221 W. 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Send Address Changes Promptly 


Magazines are not first class mail. The post- 
office will not forward CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
unless you provide extra postage, but will re- 
turn it to us. Avoid this by sending us a postcard 
with the old address and the new plainly writ- 
ten. Don’t depend upon your postman to care 
for this. If busy, he may delay too long. Send a 
card—and don’t forget to allow at least three 
weeks for the change to be effective. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Net wholesale school price, 
$1.90, F.O.B. Publisher 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 





Indianapolis New York City 














PARENTS and CHILDREN 
GO TO SCHOOL 


by Dorothy W. Baruch 


. A day-by-day account of activities in a 
typical preschool, including a careful 
analysis of teaching techniques involved 


. . A comprehensive program of parent edu- 
cation and cooperation, thoroughly docu- 
mented by case histories 


. A book no teacher of young children 


can afford to miss 


Write for detailed information. 


542 pages, $3.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 





CHICAGO - ATLANTA - DALLAS - NEW YORK 
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Schedule for 47th Annual Convention 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


April 29-May 3, 1940 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Headquarters Hotel — The Schroeder 


For information write to: A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





















































April 28 April 29 April 30 May 1 May 2 May 3 
Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
MORNING 8:00 9 :00-12:00 School Excursions 9:30-12:00 
Registration Business Visiting arranged by | Business 
ial, opens Session Milwaukee Session 
Board as0e conv — 
aor all al committee 
opens 
NOON A.C.E. National College 
Publications Committee Luncheons 
Luncheon Luncheons 
AFTER- 2:00-4:00 3:00-5:00 2:00-4:00 1:00-2:00 2:00-5:00 
NOON Sectional Branch Study Information Study 
Programs Forums Classes Bureaus Classes 
9 4:00-5:30 2:00-4:00 
Primary ; Studio Study 
Intermediate Classes 
1:00-5:30 
Studio 
5:00 6:00 
Memorial Studio 
Service closes 
NIGHT General General Variety General 6:30 
Session— Session— Night Session— Annual 
Speaker: Discussion Speaker: Dinner 
Wm. G. leader: Louis" Speaker: 
Carr, Edu- Frank Adamic, ‘Bess Goody- 
cational Baker, Pres- author beote | 
Policies ident, Mil- of My Aestatens 
Commission, waukee America Commis- 
Washington, State sioner, U. S. 
pot Teachers Office of Ed- 
College ucation 








Studio open 9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. Monday through Thursday, 
are in session. 


except when study classes 
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